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A Good Opportunity and a Good Suggestion. 





A warm friend of agriculture in Stark county, on 
sending a list of new subscribers, says: “I mean to at- 
tend the polls at our township election on the lst Mon- 


day in April, and ask every farmer to subscribe for the 
| 


COLUMBUS, O., MARCH 15, 1850. 


B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor. 
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Extensive and Profitable Improvements. 
DRAINAGE OF Wet Lanps— Its Cost ano Frorits— 
SuccessFuL FarMING. 

Mr. Batenam —1 inclose you $3, for four numbers 
of your paper for the present year. I have said to my 
neighbors, that I have received more benefit from your 
paper, in one year, than double what it has cost me for 
the whole time you have published it in this State. 
I am always glad to hear of the successful efforts and 
experiments of the working farmers; and an agricul- 
tural paper is the most convement and appropriate 
medium through which the farmers can converse with 
each other, concerning the improvements they have 
made. 

I have noticed much bottom land on our creeks, of 
the best soil, nearly useless, ou account of excessive 
moisture or the overflowing of the creeks. I have two 
creeks, besides several small rans, passing through 
my land. In the year 1841, I began to purchase by 
pieces the land I now own; and in November, 1846, 
it amounted to 320 acres. 160 of which was wet bot- 
tom. The creeks ran very crooked, passing over my 
land 953 rods, and overflowed it so as to render it al- 


Ohio Cultivator, and also to become a member of our | most useless, as it was under w«ter every heavy rain. 
newly formed Agricultural Society. Will you not ask | My land cost me, on an average, $20 per acre, and the 
friends of the cause in other parts of the county and | Ptce was thought high at the time, as it was too wet 





throughout the State, to do likewise?” 
We second that motion, most heartily—especially | 


as the roads have been so bad during most of the win- 


ter that agents have not been able to travel to any 
extent, and farmers have not visited each other as much 
as usual to make up clubs; so that many who would 
willingly subscribe at the club price, have not had an 
opportunity of doing so. Besides, we are now print- 
ing a thousand or more copies, over the number wan- 
ted for our present list, and need that number addi- 
Now it a little 
effort is made by our friends at the coming elections 
throughout the State, this work can be easily done. 
Reader, will you not devote a part of one day to the 
cause of AGricuLTURE, instead of the interests of a 
mere party? 


tional subscribers to save us from loss. 


We have recently sent a pictorial prospectus to post 
masters and agents, and will send copies to any per- 
sons who desire to put them up for our benefit. 





for grain, except in small patches, I determined to 
try and improve it by ditching. I hired a ditcher by 
trade; he began in 1845, and is digging yet, but he 
has not worked at ditching all the time. He has 
brought the course of the ciceks from 953 rods to 250 
rods, saving me 703 rods froin the creeks. The water 
now passes off so fast in the new, short and straight 
channels, that the creeks do not now overflow my 
land —it is all dry and of avery rich soil. The old 
creek channels occupied 703 rods in length by 3 rods 
in width, more land than they now do; which gives 
me 13 acres and 29 rods ef good dry land, which was 
formerly covered by thecreeks. The digging the new 
channels cost me $750. The ditching has increased 
the value of my land at least $10 per acre, and it will 
now sell more readily at $30 per acre, than it would 
have done before at $20. Now $10 per acre on 320 
acres is $3,200, and gives me aclear gain of $2,450 
over the cost of the improvement; and I have also 
gained by the said improvement 13 acres and 29 rods 
of land, by redeeming it from creek, as the old chan- 
nels are fast filling up, and some places are already 
filled. This is now worth $30 per acre, which I con- 
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sider as $395, in addition to the before mentioned guins. 
I have received every cent my ditches cost me, in ex- 
tra crops during the time [ have improved the land 
that was too wet before for any kind of grain—to say 
nothing of the increased beauty of the farm, or of the 
promotion of health. 

This tract of land, betore I bought it, did not pro- 
duce more than a bare living for its owners and culti- 
vators; but since it is improved it has done better. I 
send you an account of what I have raised on my farm 
and sold and consumed in one year, and also an ac- 
count of the expenses of carrying on the same one year, 
commencing February Ist, 1848, and ending February 
Ist, 1849. I have 210 acres of cleared land, which | 
farm in corn, oats, Wheat, meadow, pasture, &c., &c. 


ald 9 head of cattle... ic. ccccecce soaes $180 00 
1700 pounds of wool at..........-...-. - 010 00 
DS VOM DOING. 5c 0 0.08 scndes 2 cee ssewe 165 00 
440 sheep and lambs at ...............- 370 00 
600 bushels of corn at.........-----.---.- 125 00 
Be WOU DONORS £5.56 ones «bs bacco coud 115 00 
1150 bushels of oats at ...........-...--- 215 00 
OP 16s OF GAY BE onc occ cccvics cece vnewee 245 00 
Pastured stock at..................00-- 50 OO 


Sutter, at $ 


5, lard, $10, flour 


meet: BOO... . nn ccccwnccebece séewser< 70 00 
Wood and decaying timber at........-..- 40 00 
Reut for lot of pasture i cea os cere eis 10 00 
Rent for out buildings, ........-....---- 70 00 
100 bushels of wheat kept over,.....---- 75 00 
oS | 12 00 
Worked my road tax,.............--..-. 8 00 
Cheese amounting to................---- 162 00 

ie. ee ewaees ounce’ $2422 00 


Things raised the same year, and consumed on the 
farm. 
800 bushels of corn,..................--. $200 00 


150 bushels of wheat,.................. 112 50 
Vegetables and fruit, ...... ..-.---..--- 75 00 
PO NE GUIs 5:55 as cn cees newts 25 00 
Butter, cheese and milk, ....-...-..---- 70 00 
Pott veel and book, ici ccce sciscs osswne 112 50 
BR AGRS OF DAT, 5 ai o5sscevsincccessvsess 160 00 
ESO bushels OF GG0Bi..c. csen< cde secs scx 30 00 

Value of products consumed,.....-.--- $785 00 
I Pk in chen wind oak’ $2422 00 

Amount produced, .<.0- + + ..s s+. $3207 00 


Deduct the out goes and expenses, . .... $1903 00 


CS oC Oe mi tavwucsens ewok d $1304 00 
Expenses for the year. 
It will take, to make my stock as good as 

it was at the beginning of the same, .. .$325 00 
Pane SP ENN. 2s bce caeawes cccuse 376 00 
Paid for tea, coffee, fish, sugar, salt, leath- 


DM Sova cceeVeetan Ch0SEC st n0 6% 110 00 
NM Sica s vaca nd Vecdebewebess exes 130 00 
Shoemaker’s and blacksmith’s bills, ..... 50 00 
3 kg ey erry 12 00 
Insurance on buildings, taxes, and school 

EE Pate co oso te bce Repdes krates 115 00 

POMOOR a aben Sontcs cedcpes beeps $1118 00 
Add the amount consumed,.........-.-- $785 00 

Cee. Sorc ds oe ecceer baci $1903 00 


You now have before you what I have done, and 
how far I have been successful, by attending to my 
business and working hard. I wish you to make such 
use of what I have written as you see fit. I suppose 
it is desirable that all should communicate whatever 
they may think will benefit the farming interest. | 
am always glad to hear from the farmers about their 
farms, buildiugs, wells, fences, cattle, sheep, &. I 
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can say a few words about buildings, stock, fences, 
orcharding, &c., if it should be thought proper, at some 
other time, but not now. [aim aware that my account 
of one year’s work will be thought worthy of little no- 
tice, in « omparison with your Scioto and Miami coun- 
try; but in our part of the State, we do our best to 
improve our farms, and intund not to despise the day 
of small things. 

I am requested to ask you to inform the club of your 
patrons in this neighborhood, who owns the “ model 
farm of Ohio,”’ and where it is? I mean the farm you 
told of in your first volume, page 186. Some of my 
neighbors say that no such farm exists. I told them 
that your account of it was not an improbable one. I 
wrote to you asking for the owner’s name, and where 
the farm was; you answered me by saying, ‘“ Never 
mind who owns it or where it is, only nake your own 
as good.” Well, 1 will do it if | can; but when your 
answer came, the people about here declared that all 
you had said about it was fiction, and one of your pat- 
rons would not take the Cultivator the next year, say- 
ing he was a matter of fact man. Your friend, 

Joun Foster. 

Cumberland, Guernsey co., Ohio, Jan. 1850. 


VoL. 





Remarks.—The foregoing is one of the most instruc- 
tive and valuable communications that we have ever 
published, and friend Foster will please to consider 
himself entitled to a handsomely bound volume of the 
Cultivator, at the end of this year. We should be grat- 
ified if more of our intelligent and practical farmers 
would send us similar accounts of their operations, as 
clearly stated, even though they might not show quite 
as profitable results. 

Every reader will be convinced that the foregoing 
remarkable results are to be attributed mainly to the 
intelligence and enlightened judgment of the proprietor 
In other words, these results are products of the Minp 
which projected and directed the labor. And we 
want no better index to the character of that mind 
than is afforded by one little item in the table of one 
year’s expenditures, as given in the foregoing page; 
This one line 
speaks whole volumes, and should put to the blush 
thousands of would-be-thought intelligent farmers, who 


to wit: “paid for Newsparers $12.” 


begrudge themselves and their children one or two 
dollars a year for these great fountains of intelligence ; 
and especially those who say they * cannot afford ”’ to 
pay 75 cents or $1 for an agricultural paper — or, if 
they take one at all, subscribe for one from a distant 
State, in preference to their own, because it costs but 
50 cents a year, and one such paper is quite enough 
for them! 

In regard to the account of the “‘ model farm,” allu- 
ded to by friend Foster, we published it as we receiv- 
ed it through the mail, without inquiring whether it 
was a statement of what had been done, or only design- 
ed to suggest what might be done —as we were con. 
vinced it would prove usefu! at least in the latter sense . 
and the testimony now before us is evidence that such 
has been the result.—Ep. 

a 

Wear your learning like your watch, 10 a private 

neg ; and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; 
put if you are asked what o’clock it is tell it. 
+*2.<eceF 

Lime.—It is a singular fact, that in many parts of the 
world, soils resting on limestone, which is within a few 
feet of the surface, contain no more lime than those 


| where there is no lime. 
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Idolatry of Ohio Farmers --- Agricultural Papers, 





The following communication is from a warm friend of im- 
provement, residing in the north-east quarter of our State, where 
a large number of the farmers prefer sending to New York and 
other eastern states for their agricultural papers, and conse- 
quently do not become interested in the measures that are in pro 
gress for the promotion of improvements in our own State. 
our own part, we do not complain that so m 
tural papers are taken by Ohio farmers. We wish the number 
was greatly increased, but we regret to find so many farmers un- 
willing to take any paper of the kind, and those who ought to 
take only taking one, and that coming but once a 
month and printed in ¢ 


For 


two or three, 


i distant state.—Eb. 


When the Hebrews had escaped from Egypt and taken 
up their forty years sojourn in Arabia Petra, though they 
were munificently supplied with wholesome food, yet they 
constantly longed for the leeks and onions uf Egypt; and 
though they had the immediate presence of the real Deity, 
their minds reverted to the thousand gods of Egypt. Even 
after they became possessed of the land of promise, rich in 
soil and climate, and varied in productions, a spiritual deity 
at hand, showering beneficence around them, yet such was 
their perversity, they longed still for the things of Egypt, 
generation after generation, and still clung to idolatry. 
Strange and unreasonable as this manife stly is, we have 
among our farmers just such a class of idolators. ‘They 
came from the East. They have their farms in Ohio, the 
bosom of the earth. It has its own soil, productions. cli- 
mate and manners. It is with reference to these things 
that they want information, instruction and hints; and 
though they have, in the Ohio Cultivator, just the thing 
they want, yet longing for the flesh-pots and golden calves 
of ony they persist in throwing their money away for 
an eastern agricultural paper, published for a difere nt peo- 

le, treating of difierent soils, climate, productions, mar- 
ets and manures. | 

Our laws and customs are different from those of the eas- | 
tern states—prevailing constitutions and diseases are dille- 
rent, and when of the same name their pathologies vary. 
What is an eastern law yer good for tll ae quainted with our | 
laws, or an eastern physician till familiar with our dis- | 
eases? Just so with our agricultural paper. Its editor | 
should be here, familiar with our wants, and whose undi- | 
vided interest it is to supply them. Why should Ohio | 
farmers send their money away? Lay it out at home—it 
will return to youagain. Make the publication of the Cul- | 
tivator profitable, e snable its publisher to employ more tal- 
ent in and out of the state, toenrich its pages for your own | 
profit, consider it your paper, and every improvement in it 
your property. By recommending it to others, promote as 
wide am general a circulation as possible, and thus render 
Ohio farmers really intelligent in their professions, and | 
you will soon find, as Dean Swift says, you have accom- | 
plished more than the whole race of politicians, you have | 
made two blades of grass and two stalks of grain grow 
where but one grew before. 

Northern Ohio, Feb., 1850. 
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ON RAIN WATER AND CISTERNS. 


— | 





| 


JAKE. 


BY DR. JOSEPH RAY. 
Continued from No. 5, page 67. | 
MEASUREMENT OF CISTERNS. 

First, Cylindrical Cisterns, or those of the same di-| 
ameter from the spring of the arch to the bottom. 
The following dimensions are necessary : | 
Ist. The average depth; that is, the depth, on the | 
supposition that the cistern is, from top to bottom, of 
the same diameter. On the supposition that the de- 
pression of the bottom, and the part above the spring 
of the arch, are paraboloids—which they are general- 
ly, very nearly—we may find the average depth, by | 
taking the depth from the spring of the arch, on the 
side, to the bottom, and adding to this half the depres- | 
sion of the bottom, and half the rise of the arch. 

2d. The interior diameter. Let the average depth | 
and the diameter both be expressed in inches; then | 
square the diameter; multiply the square by .0034, | 


which will give the surfac e, in gallons, of one inch in | 


Multiply this by the depth, and the Product | 


depth. 
will be the contents, in wine gallons, of 231 cubic in- | 
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ches each, which may be reduced to barrels by divi- 
ding 4 by 314. 

By this rule we find that one inch in de pth gives the 
following number of gallons for the corre sponding di- 
ameters: 


5 feet diamete or gives 12.24 gallons 


Ge? * (OS aT eke aes 17.62 
7 eae dene 93.94 
=” = WT t's wee es wee 31.33 
> ee i So 39.65 ‘ 


10 e - wee 8 eee 48. 96 ‘ 
For each foot in depth, the number of ienet an- 
swering to different diameters are, 


For 5 feet diame WP ae aaes ccacdl 1.66 barrels 
eo S - 'O ~~ seeewmuanens 6.71 
= om | ognadetabeok 9.13 “4 
—— o" “seaweed eubadbie 11.93 
9 e  'osasedcandae 15.10 
sg '« "+ §6\gebcibeskaewas 18.65 “ 


The operation by the rule, however, is so exceed- 
ingly simple, that any person having a tolerable knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, may soon make the calculations, 
when the dimensions are given. 

Second. Cisterns in the form of the frustrum of a 
cone. 

Find the average depth, as in the preceding case, 
also the upper and lower diameters; then, having all 
the dimensions in inches, multiply together the diam- 
eters of the two ends, and to the product add one third 
of the square of the difference between these diame- 
ters, then multiply this sum by the height, and the 
product by .0034, which will give the contents in wine 
gallons, which may be reduced to barrels by dividing 
by 314. 

Cisterns of this form are so rarely built, that I do 
not deem it necessary to give any examples of meas- 
urement. Those who desire to see them are referred 
to my Arithmetic. (Ray’s Arithmetic, part 3d, page 
| 310, revised edition.) 

I had intended to say something on the subject of 
| filtering cistern water, for domestic purposes, but I 
have already oc cupied more space than I intended 
when I began. I, therefore, take leave, with the re- 
that. I have written these — les in brief peri- 
ods, snatched from other pursuits. I shall feel grati- 
fied if they conduce to the instruction, or promote the 
health or comfort of any of the readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator. 

Woodward College, Feb. 6. 

~~? eee + 
A Complaint Among Sheep, called ‘* Dogs.” 








Chancellor Livingston, of the State of New York, 
, wrote a treatise on the manage- 
ment of Merino sheep, and their wool, and the treat- 
ment of the diseases incident to sheep; and after speak- 


jing of the rot, scab, ticks, &c., he further observed, 


‘‘ There is still another compl: aint to which sheep are 
liable, and it is very destructive when it gets amon 
|them, so much so that great numbers of them die off 
from its effects in one night, and that complaint is Dogs; 


|and the only remedy that I know of for that complaint, 


is, the enactment of good laws, by the Legislature, 


against dogs, and in favor of the wool grower; and 
| strict watchful care and vigilance kept up among the 
| farmers to kill off all strolling, marauding dogs. 


Now, I, for one, think it a hard case, that the farmer 
or wool grower must pay tax for all his sheep over six 
useless dogs are star- 
ving and strolling over the country destroying sheep, 
and no tax paid on them. The farmer or wool grow- 
er also ought to be allowed by law, at least ten sheep 
out of every hundred, free of tax, seeing that the dogs 
make mutton of that number or more, at the farmer’s 
expense. In the course of the last year, | lost 11 sheep 
by dogs out of 98—this year none as yet; and it is but 
afew nights since my neighbor, Mr. George Hammond, 
lost 30, and Mr. Andrew Eky, 24 sheep by dogs—both 
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industrious, enterprising farmers. For my part, I 
know of no better remedy for that “ complaint” among 
sheep, called “dogs,” than “cold lead,” or strichnine 
freely used, as recommended in the Cultivator, 15th 
February, by “ Wolf Hunter.” 
c ., Ropert A. SHERRARD. 
Jefferson co., February 27th, 1850. 
——-_————_+ 3 ooo — 


Bog Iron Ore. 





Mr. Eprror—Presuming that mineralogy, especially 

that above indicated, comes within the class of subjects 
to which your columns are dedicated, I propose to give 
such information on that subject as may be beneficial to 
your class of readers. 
” Bog iron ore is used almost exclusively by the furn- 
aces in the northern part of our State, and in parts of 
Indiana and Michigan, and is mostly found in the vi- 
cinity of marshes, which are partly or entirely surround- 
ed by sand or gravel ridges. W here chalybeate springs 
burst out at the foot of such ridges, iron ore is frequent- 
ly found. The surface indication is a redish or Spanish 
brown looking soil immediately below the springs. If 
in penetrating the soil a foot or two, the shovel or rod 
grates like digging in sharp gravel, or if on rubbing the 
soil between the thumb and fingers, sharp angular par 
ticles are found, which exhibit a bright metalic frac 
ture, itis iron ore. Sometimes it is found at the outlet 
of marshes and cat swamps, but not often in quanti 
ties; and in such locations it is apt to be mixed with 
clay or sand to an injurious extent. Sometimes it is so 
solid as to answer for chimney backs and jambs, and 
is very durable, but generally admits of spading, and in 
that form is calledshot ore. The ochre looking soil with 
a small sprinkling of shot is a tolerably good ore. It 
is difficult making a very close estimate of the value of 
an ore bed. An acre, say it will average a foot thick, 
may be expected to yield at the first digging, from one 
to two or three thousand tons, and if the mucking or 
surface soil is leveled back, it may be expected in eight 
or ten years to yield half or two-thirds as much more. 
For strange as it may: ppearto some unacquainted with 
it, it grows—yes it grows. How it grows is a mooted 
question. 

Prof. Hitchcock says it is formed by infusoria or ani- 
malcula: that the ochre is composed of the shields or 
shells of these very minute living creatures. 

“The fosil animalcula from iron ochre, is only the one 
twenty-first part of the thickness of a human hair, and 


s 


one cubic inch of this ochre must contain one billion of 


the skeletons of living beings.”—[ Hitchcock's Geology, 
page 122.| 

[ presume there is also a chemical process, by which 
the iron held in solution by the water from the marsh or 
swamp is combined with the ochre and retained, while 
the water passes off freed from the iron. 

In this vicinity, the marshes so far as I have examin 
ed, are upon a deep sub-soil of ferruginous quick sand, 
fifteen or twenty per cent. of it being like the black sand 
used for drying ink, and this strata of sand appears to 
extend under the ridges about on a level, and is the wa- 
ter bearing strata to the surface,where the spring breaks 
out. 

it is not worth while for farmers to leave their business 
to go mine hunting either in Ohioor to California. The 
plow explores the richest mine yet found. Nevertheless, 
if any of your readers know of localities indicating iron 
ore, it is well to examine them ; and if of sufficient ex- 
tent to warrant the erection of a furnace, it will provea 
source of profit and convenience to the owners of the 
soil, and a general benefit to the commonwealth. And, 
notwithstanding the rush for the gold ‘diggings,’ I have 
no doubt the coal and iron deposits of Ohio, are much 
more valuable than the gold diggings of California. 


soon be found to erect the furnace, and pay about one 
dollar per ton for the ore in the bed, sothat a person who 
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If 
within the compass of two or three townships, beds to | 
the extent of a few acres can be found, men enongh can | 
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has only a quarter or a halfacre of ore bed, will find it 
a source of some profit. 

About twenty years ago, the furnace in this neighbor- 
hood was built, and it was supposed on an inadequate 


supply ofore. Thirteen years ago, the proprietors sup- 
posed the supply nearly exhausted. The growth of ore 
and new discoveries have enabled them to continue tothe 
present; and the prospects are good for a supply for 
years to come. B. Summers. 

” Erie county, Ohio, January 1850. 

+3—ee + 
Pennock’s Wheat Drill, &c. 

Friend BatenamM: Improved agricultural imple- 
ments are slowly being introduced in this county, but 
not as much so as their merits deserve. There are two 
prominent reasons for this. First: Farmers are like 
other people, and slow to give up their old notions and 
old ways of working with old fashioned implements. 
And secondly, they feel themselves too poor to spend 
their hard earnings upon new implements that they 
know but little about, end have never seen at work. 

Pennock’s Wheat Drill has been introduced, and 

given entire satisfaction to those who have tried it. 
Sut there is a difficulty in the way of their becoming 
much in use in alarge portion of this county; and 
that is, that it is nota wheat growing soil. A good 
crop of this grain not being raised oftener than oncein 
five years. and about one half of the time not yieldin 
sufficient to pay for near all the expenses bestowed 
upon it. For the last three years many of the farm- 
ers around here have averaged from two to five bush- 
els per acre, and this so shrunken that it yielded but 
from 15 to 30 Ibs. of dark flour per bushel. Sub-soil 
plows, reaping aud mowing machines, are not to my 
knowledge, yet introduced in this county. 


og 


VIDI. 
Pottersville, Mahoning Co., Feb. 9, 1850. 
—*2eo - 


Plain Talk for Farmers---No 3. 





Furic Layps—Homesteap Exemption. 

BrorHer Farmers—Permit me to give you a few sen- 
timents upon a subject that I have thought much on. 
There seems now some prospect of the public lands be- 
ing given to actual settlers, and speculators having no 
more opportunity of buying land either of government 
or of settlers to speculate upon without adding to its 
value. There seems also a prospect of the homes of 
farmers as well as others becoming exempt from forced 
sales. Every honest and intelligent farmer, who has 
duly examined the subject, will certainly respond to 
this, as becoming what it should be. 

But there is another point to which I would call 
their attention. Think of it farmers. Nor let sordid 
avarice cause you to treat the thought with contempt. 
If the thoughts are not sound or correct, then they can 
certainly be shown to be so. Butif the ideas are true, 
and the principles, but so many truths, then as reasona- 
ble beings, as Censst men, as brothers possessing human 

feelings, and a love of the right, do ye in earnest inves- 
tigate the matter, in what way the principles can be car- 
ried out, and also labor to make them of universal 
adoption, throughout our State. 

It is proposed to limitthe amount of land for individu- 
al possession to 160 acres. That is all public lands, 
hereafter to be disposed of. Now of good rich tillage 
grain land, this may be twice as much as would be ne- 
cessary for the comfortable support of a good sized 
family, say of eight or ten in number. But if the land 
is low, and best adapted to grazing, then 160 acres 
might not be any more than sufficient for the support of 

}such a family, and at the same time, pay for keeping it- 
self in good repair. 

Then again, if the tract is very much broken, even 
that amount would not be sufficient. Therefore, upon 
| taking this view of the matter, perhaps no uniform num- 
, ber of acres could be fixed upon, that under the circum- 
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stances, would better answer the design than 160 acres, 
as the limitation. Now, if this limitation is just—if 
this amount is sufficient for a just and equitable divis- 
ion of United States domain among the inhabitants*— 
is it not equally just and right that all persons now 
owning more than that amount should dispose of the 
surplus to some landless person? It need not be said 
by those wao own from 300 to 3,000 or more acres, 
that they earned it; that they paid for it with their 
own hard money; and that there is plenty of unoccu- 
pied public land. The speculator or any future pur- 
chaser might with equal propriety advance the very 
same reasons. What difference can there be between 
the right to own and the right to purchase?’ Certainly 
if it can be shown that after a certain time, no man 
has a right to come into possession of more than a cer- 
tain quantity of land, then most assuredly must the 
right to the possession of more than that amount, ac- 
quired before that time, be equally invalidated. And 
in justice the one class should not be allowed to pos- 
sess more than the other. 

I do not wish to be understood to mean that all who 
have more than 160 acres should have the surplus ta- 
ken from them by force; but I do hold that all such 
are in duty bound to sell the overplus to some landless 
person. 

It is an established fact in agriculture, that a small 
farm well cultivated, and a good capital judiciously 
invested upon it, will yield a greater return, than one 
triple or three fold the size, that is but poorly cultiva- 
ted, and a meagre capital invested uponit. For a 
strong example of this, I need but refer to the great 
professor ——’s “model farm” of 40 acres in New 
Jersey. 

Then think of it, ye farmers, if it would not be car- 
rying out a just and righteous duty, if you would dis- 
pose as before mentioned, what cannot justly and 
righteously belong to you, and then invest the pro- 
ceeds upon your remaining 160 acre tract?) Would 
not the care and anxiety become much less?) And is 
it not right and proper that this desire to own “ more 
land, more land,’’ should be crushed, and all of the 
human family stand upon an equality as regards the 
possession of a footing on the soil of this earth? 





* That it is not too large, may be known by the following cal 
culation : Supposing the present population to have amounted to 
25,000,000, and the head of every family should claim a tract of 
160 acres, there still would be left 638,000,000 of undivided land 
But not near one half would desire to live as farmers, and there 
fore there would be more than 1,000,000,000 of acres that would 
remain to be divided among future generations. } 

Yours, &c., 
VIDI. 


-<-ee* 


On Corn Culture. 





Mr. J. .H Gill, of Mount Pleasant, has sent us a sample of corn, | 
of a variety called, in that neighborhood, “ Cuppy Corn,” which 
he states is more productive and valuable than the ordinary kinds. | 
Itisnot very peculiar in appearance, but we should think it would | 
ripen early and yield well. (We will try it on our new farm pur- 
chased the last month.) Mr. Gill gives the following, as his 
method of growing corn, by which he sometimes has over 100 
bushels per acre! 

I plant my corn 34 feet by 34 ditto—3 stalks to the} 
hill. The object in planting so close, is, that the blos-| 
som may fall on the silk, so as to make the ears fill| 
well. Plant abvut the 10th of May. I have planted) 
this variety as late as the 11th of June, and had a first} 
rate sound crop of corn. I never have any soft corn| 
from this kind ; it always gets ripe before frost, and| 
will produce from 100 to 115 bushels per acre, if the 
land is right and well cultivated. My system of cul-| 
tivating it is this: the ground well ploughed and well| 
harrowed; this done, I consider the crop half made. | 
My method of planting, is, to make marks on the top| 





the surface. I give the preference to the double shovel 
plough, over either harrow or cultivator—they leave 
the ground too level for the growth of corn, especially 
where the land is wetand cold. Corn requires heat, 
light, aud air—the plough opens up the ground, and 
lets in heat, which I assure you is very nourishing to 
this beautiful plant. Give it a fair trial. I have had 
my corn grow as much in four weeks, with the use of 
the double shovel plough as it ever did in six with the 
cultivator or harrow. J. eo 


*27eor — _ 


Bees and Bee Hives. 





Bees in this vicinity made little honey the past sea- 
son. They swarmed ten days or two weeks later than 
usual. Those robbed made very little honey after- 
wards, and many fine young swarms made no honey 
for winter. I was compelled, with many others, to 
kill some of mine, to save them; asad remedy; and 
feed their honey to the rest. I had five good stands 
last spring; robbed them as usual, and myself by do- 
ing so; and shall have three or four weak stands this 
spring. My hives are made in boxes, with three divis- 
ions; but four would be better, with a total height of 
two feet, and one foot square inside; thus containing 
each, two cubical feet,—robably about the best size. 
We have many kinds of hives m this neighborhood, 
though I have seen none of Reynolds’. 

Several causes contributed to the failure of bees the 
past season; the principal one was the dry Lot weath 
er—it being after harvest particularly untavorable for 
the secretion of the honey. The same influences 
which occasioned the rust in wheat, seem to have in- 
jured the flowers. More bees are kept than formerly, 
thus short-feeding the pasture. Sheep are more gen- 
erally introduced, and they are careful to select the 
blooms of white clover, the principal and favorite 
flower of the honey bee. Wool growing will be 
found, without special care, to materially injure the 
apiarian. In consulting his interests, he should pro- 
vide pasture for the bees. White clover can be easily 
raised, aud in many places it springs up spontaneous- 
ly. For door yards it makes a most beautiful carpet. 
Buckwheat, it is well known affords the best fall pas- 
ture. 

Are not many of our modern hives too artificial for 
the natural habits of the honey bee? Iam inclining 
to the opinion, that we shall yet have to go back to 
the good old days of ** bee gums” and entire hives, let- 
ting the bees have their own, and most natural way, 
of swarming as much and as often as they please.— 
Then selecting the young, strong, healthy swarms, for 
keeping ; taking the balance and their honey, together 
with the old comb, and destroying the millers in 
weaker worms. This plan, lam informed, is success- 
fully adopted insome sections atthe East. Bees never 
do so well when prevented from swarming, or when 
in palaces. L. TaBer. 


Je Ke rson Co., O., 1850. 
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On the Improvement of the Breeds of Sheep in the West. 





Mutton Wantep For THE Eastern Markets. 

Epiror Ouro Cuttivatror—Having been bred a farm- 
er and grazier, and devoted much of my life to the im- 
provement of stock and Agricultural affairs, I naturally 
feel a great interest in the success of those engaged in 
these pursuits. 

The cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia, as also New 
York, are in a great measure supplied with beef and 
mutton from Ohio and other western and south eastern 
States. My attention for some years back has been par- 
ticularly directed to the numerous flocks of shee 
brought from Ohio. I have observed by the Patent of- 
fice reports for 1849, that the sheep of that State num- 


of the ground, (instead of furrows,) with a light one-| bered in the report for 1849, at nearly four millions.— 
horse plough. The ground is apt to be cold early in| Those sheep sell in this State and in the neighborhood 


the season, therefore the necessity of planting near} of this city, at from $1,50 to $2,50 per head. 


Now I 
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feel satisfied that one million of dollars annually might 
be added to the value of the common flocks of that State, 
in the increased value of their mutton and wool, by the 
introduction of good rams of the improved breeds, such 
as South Downs, Leicester and Cotswolds or Oxford 
shires. A cross from either of those breeds would add 
to the value of each lamb produce 1d from the good com 
mon ewes of the country, when two years om, at least 
from one to two dollars per head, wien driven to this 
State for sale. 

For such shee p, in good condition, at two to rec 
years old, it would be very easy to obtain from thre: 
four dollars per head, from farmers here, to 
fall and winter market 

Suppose that a good ram of one of the breeds named, 
should cost from twenty to fifty dollars, and be suffi 
eient for forty to sixty ewes, wor the breeder b 
great , by the pure hase and use of s ch a shee 
here is | 


would ho 
gainer, 


p 
epee 
A cood farmer should t: tke pri le and 
jleasure in having such stock, and speed ng 
1is neighbors and friends; and still more pleasure in 
knowing that they were approved of in the 1 
that they 


Besides I 
ing fine animals 


on er satisfaction in raising al 


the m to 


rel ind 
ilso command a high price 
Your friend, & 
AARON CLEMENT 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 1850. 


RemMarks.—In one or two years, t here will be fac 


ties for transporting sheep ¢ and othe 1r animals from ( Jhio 
to the 
that an extensive and profitable 


eastern cities by railroad, and we have no doubt 
business will then be 
done in raising the larger 


We advise 


breeds of she ep for mutton.— 
farmers to think of it in time.—Ed. 
-~2<eoe+ 
Water Witching—More ** Facts.” 


Epitor Ouro Cuttivator: Why not publish ocea- 


sional short articles on this mooted subject? It is not 
so wonderful as wheat turning to cheat. Let the wri- 


ters confine themselves to facts. It would 
curious, promote habits of observation, and perhaps 
lead to practical results. Let some of the succes 
experimenters be subjected to repeated trials of their 
skill. The following facts came under 
tion: 

While residing in Vermont, a person of whom we 
had heard an account no less remarkable than 
narrated by Emery Westervelt, came to my brother's. 
Being skeptical, we determined to give him a poser. 
In a certain locality selected for him, he soon tound 
water, very near the surface. Atour request, after much 
search and apparently by accident, he again discover 
ed the ‘‘ vein,” and was surprised to find it 
not as it should, down, but along the hill side. 


gratify th 
sstul 


my 


running 


He had 


unmistakably found our pump-log, which conveyed | 
water to the yard! He was a stranger to the place; 


the spring was thirty rods distant, out of sight; the 


ground smooth and covered with a light snow, and he 
did not know we had water in the yard. 


We next requested him to examine above thi barn, 
where the inclination of the ground 
were favorable. He assured us we 
permanent water sufficiently 
never dug to be disappointed. 

My brother now requested him to search for wate: 
above his house, upon a dry hill side of slight 
tion. He commenced his search near the top of the 
hill, and on approac hing the house, slight 
indications of “ag r. And finally,in pursuance of our 
request, said, by digging ten feet above the 1 
ner of the house, feet 


and indications 
should fi 10 
near the surface. We 


1 
eleva- 
discovered 
rthace sf cor- 
deep, should 


The ground here 
In that 


und nine or ten 
find a moderate supply of water. 
was two feet above the house floor. 
ner of the cellar, were strong indications of a spring, ot 
which fact he was totally ignorant. The spring has 
a e been deepened, and affords a supply for the fam- 
ily 


we 


very cor- 
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ot 


such tests as are w 


s1onallv short artic es”’ 


misstate 
ded, we 
our 
by them; or 


from th 


and residence ot 


ot our read 


thereby. 
obser Va- | 


that | 


| cover three 
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If this were all “good guessing,” the individual 


possessed more sagacity than we could have supposed. 
He is a person of limited acquirements, but of un- 
doubted inte 
dec eption He 


grity, incapable of knowingly practicing 
could not tell why the rod worked, but 
k. and he had found, and could find 


knew it di ’ 


care 
It E. Westervelt will examine open spaces and old 
oads in timber land, he will find the trees stretching 
it their branches or inclining towards them in search 
room and light. Let him subject his operators to 


and enough such 
’ would finally make a fact. 
L. TABER. 


rranted above, 


‘fortunate come 


kients 


Jeffers Co., Ohio, 1850. 


ReMARKs.—We are quite willing to publish “ occa- 


on water witching, or any other 


subject of neral interest to our readers—especially 
f, as suggested, the writers confine themselves to 

cfs and a nents legitimately deduced therefrom. 
At ‘ ue, we Wish it to be understood that 
we are not Ww 1] ig to ise oul columns to propagate 
error; and w i we feel perst aded that the facts are 


d or misunderstood, or the arguments unfoun- 


shall take the liberty to guard the minds of 


young readers, especially, against being mislead 





shall at least express our own dissent 


conclusions to which the writer may seem to 


have irrived 


In regard to the fore 


he whole 


going alleged facts, w 


e think if 


truth was known, the operator was not 80 


ignorant ol the existence of the pulp log as he pre- 


tended, nor of the reason why the rod worked in his 
hand. However, we may be in error on this point; 
and we ouly ask for more proof. Give us the names 


some of these remarkably endowed 


operators with the forked stick, that a larger number 


their skill 


would ourself 


rs may test 
We 


and be benefitted 


travel some miles to be 


enlightened in this way.—Ep. 


*2ee 


Culture of Potatoes---The Rot. 


Mr. Batenam—I will give you, in a plain way, my 


observations and experience in regard to the culture 
| of potatoes, and the method I have pursued in prevent- 
| ing the 
-|a scientific inquiry into the causes which 
disease. 


rot; though without attempting anything like 
produce the 
If we shall completely succeed in prevent- 
ing this evil, though we may never have our curiosity 
gratified with a knowledge of the causes which pro- 
duce it, every practical good will be gained. 

The lot in which we have generally planted pota- 
is composed of two kinds of soil—the first and 
second bottom. The first bottom is what is common- 

called a “black muck,” afd the second is a light, 
rich, vegetable mould. The only manure it has re- 
ceived is the wash carried down by the rains, from 
the stables. Our manner of preparing the ground and 
planting, is the following 

Break up the ground deep, and furrow out three 
feet apart—one way only—to the depth of four inches. 
The kind of potatoes we have usually planted area 
mixture of what are called the “ Blue Meshannocks” 
and “Pink Eyes.” We have heretofore generally used 
only the smaller potatoes for seed, cutting the larger 
of these. This we have found by experience to be 
poor economy, as every pound of potatoes saved in 
planting was three pounds lost in harvesting. Plant 
in the furrows, 4 pieces in a hill, and 
inches deep. W hen the potatoes appear 
ground, harrow thoroughly, to level the 
| ground and destroy the young weeds. After the po- 


toes, 


20 inches apart, 


| above the 
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tatoes get more size, go deena with dhe cultivator, 
finishing the culture, just before the vines begin to fall, 
with the shovel plough, with three furrows in a row— 
taking out the weeds, but making no hill around the 
potatoes. The time of planting. trom the Ist to the 
10th of May. 

Our time of digging, 
ance, is. 


since the rot made its appear- 
any signs of decay, 
whether of the tops, or in the potatoe itself; dig im- 
mediately and lay by in some dry 
to spread them out well. As soon as they are thor- 
oughly dry, bury on some dry spot, covering in-the 
first place with a thick coat of rye straw, and after- 
wards with as much soil as will prevent freezing. Be 
fore the weather over the holes witha good 
coat of straw, to prevent the rain and freezing and 
thawing from washing off the soil and wetting and 
freezing the 
(digzing as early 


as soon us we discover 


place, taking care 


gets cold, ¢ 


potatoes. This course we have pursued 
as the last of August.) without losi: 
any potatoes after they were dug, with this exceptio 
—part of the last crop, which were not dried with th 
requisite care, are all rotting: while the balance, which 
were put up dry, are saving 


without loss as usual. 
Yours, &c., 
hi 
Perrysville, Ashland co., March, 


“°oe~e + 


New York Premium Crops. 
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The following premiums were awarded by the New 
York State Agricultural Society, at the annual meeting 
last month: 

Winter Wheat, 
Adam Clark, West Dresden, Yates county, 5 acres 
and upwards, 42 bushels 20 pounds per acre... . .$10 
J.J. Thomas, Macedon, W ayne county, experiments 
err re paeeLenes 
Spring W heat. 
George K. Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida, 30 bushels 

50 pounds per acre....... er 15 

H. B. Bartlett, Paris, Oneida, 31 bushe Is 13 pounds 


ur 


+ 


per acre ...... cece ee ees cereseecees eecccees 10 
Rye: 
David Conrad, Brunswick, Renss. county 36 bushels 
A4pounds peracre...........+4- eeveccncdoecccs BM 


Indian Corn. 
E. R. Dix, Vernon, Oneida, 83 bushels 4 quarts per 


GN dcttcciedas act daerseee ieee «ae 
~~ Crispel, Jr., Hurle xy, Ulster county, 80 bushels 
US QUAFtS 200s ccc cceee sec ccecccccccece 15 


A Volume of Tr ansactions aw warded to C. W. Eells, 
Augustus Flint and Wm. Baker, each of whom ex- 
hibited fine samples of corn in the ear. 

G. S. Sherwood, Oswego county, presented a state- 
ment, showing that he had raised 119,50-60 bushels of 
corn on one acre and four rods of land. Ira Apthrop, 
of Riga, Monroe county, on one acre 88 bushels and 11 
pounds. The rules of the soc iety requiring not less than 
two acres, no premium can be awarded: but the ¢ rops 
worthy of attention. 

Barley. 
T. M. Bradley, Ontario county, 5013 bush per acre. $15 
E. R. Dix, Vernon, Oneida, 48 bushels 28 pounds... 10 


Benjamin Enos, De Ruyter, 47 bushels.......... 5 
Oats. 
Peter Crispel, jun., Hurley, Ulster, 80 bushels 20 qts. * 
See Sisicusbuee saGhawiheeees 15 
E. M. Bradley, Ontario county, 75 bus eee 10 
Buckwheat. 
Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida, 33 bushels 22 
DOUNGS PET ACTS 0.00. ccccessccesecs ease a 
William Baker, Lima, Livingston county, 29 bushe ls 
14 pounds... ..cersccscccecceces Pere ee dale Cae 
Peas. 
E. 8. Salisbury, Jefferson county, 27 bushels 20 Ibs. 


per acre. 


otres reer etry Cr eS 
Rapalje & Briggs, 


Rochester, exhibited ‘samples of 


ber of blossom buds alive to make a full crop. 


| 
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very Pure Peas, as Early Kent, Baird’s 
lific, Nonpareil, d&c........0..-.. al 
Potatoes—For Table Use. 


Karly Pro- 
Trans. 


H. B. Bartlett, Paris, Oneida, (Carter variety,) 252 
— POF BETO. vc cdeccsccnsesecccsccccs os 26 
. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida, ‘2461, bushels..... 10 
Nelson Van Ness, Chautauque, Q18% do ..... 5 


Aaron Killam, Mexico, Oswego county, 13 varieties 
of potatoes of remarkably tine appearance, raised 
from seed, with full ee hen of the manner of 
CUMING kn oda dadksdeneanedccadetidns one ae 
Potatoes for Feeding. 
Martin Springer. Re nsselear county, 


316 bushels per 


PS Ee eee ee ee ere eee oe ee 15 
John 8. Gould \Ibany, rs ycoanut Squash and Cauli- 
flowers . COee cossesecceses eeee veoees 3 
“Ruta Bagas 
Joseph Hastings, Rensselea r, 984 bushels per acre. 10 


Carrots. 
E. Risley & Co., Fredondia, Chau 
941 bushels 


Same, “64! 


L. B 


county, 14 acre, 


bushels ........; 
Langwerthy, 


~~ > D 


Rochester, 575 bushels .. 
For Essays 

Prof. John P. Norton, Yale Collegs , Elements of Ag- 
riouliuss fal GGNOONR 6 kite eed tik ccweeetewel . 100 

Charles Lewis Flint, West Roxbury, Mass., Histor 
of Indian Cern........ ex eves exeneel Silver Medal 


*<-eef 
Letter from Belmont County. 


Frienp Batenam :—Although there is nothing to note 
ndicating very rapid strides of improvement in the agri- 
culture of this County, yet the careiul observer will not fail 
to see the change that has taken place in the last five or six 
years. ‘The many piles of lime intended for manure, that 
we observe in passing along; good barns erected, improved 
condition of stock, and better breeds of animals, the 
greater neatness of farms in general, &c. &c.; all indicate 
that the labors of the Ohio Cultivator and other kindred 
efforts have not been in vain. 

The peach crop here is materially injured, but not entirely 
destroyed. 

Wheat is unusually promising, although the last two 
hard freezes have considerably thrown out that which was 
late sown, and where the ground is wet 


g. T. 


SOHULFIELD. 

Belmont Co. March 8, 1850. 

Peach Crop in Clermont County. 

Mr. BaTEHAM:—In your paper of the lst ins —~ I noticed 
that fear is entertained in many parts of this state, that the peach 
crop is lost for the coming season 

I have an orchard of above 13000 peach trees, (put out in the 
spring of 47 and ‘48,) and at this time there is a sufficient num- 


J. C. D. 

Miami, L. P., Clermont Co., March 8, 1850. 
+2ece 

Another Letter. 


Mr. BaTEHAM :—I notice in your last paper, a letter by Mr- 
Brand, stating that the peach crop in Champaign county is all 
killed; and the writer seems to think that budded trees are more 
liable to injury by frost than seedlings. With us I find no differ- 
ence. We have had two crops of peaches in four years: an 
now I find that about one-half of my buds are alive, alike on bud- 
ded and on seedling trees. My location is on the banks of the 
Ohio river: I am told that in the ottoms, the buds are all 
killed, but not on the high grounds, nor in places where fully ex- 
posed to the wind. Yours, &c., 

SMITH. 


Creek | 


ALEX. 
March 6. °50. 
«23<eoeF 
Letter from Portage County. 

Winter still holds dominion here. On the 20th of February 
snow fell to the depth of 20 inches within a few days. We have 
begun to see a little of the surface of tae earth, but to day we 
have an addition of about five inches, which seems to put us back 
into mid winter, and to make it worse, there is an universal scar- 
city of food for cattle, the last year’s stock being almost consu- 
med, 

The Board of Directors of the Portage Agricu 
held a meeting on the Ist inst., to make arrangements for the 
purchase of a lot, (say five acres,) on which to erect buildings 
and other fixtures for their future exhibitions; its course is on- 
ward R. J. 8 

Ravenn: 


=mith’s Land'g, Clermont Co., 





tural Society 


, March 3, 1850, 
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CORRESPONDENTS will discover that we are attending to their 











favors as fast as we well can; but the number of letters and com- 
munications received by us of late, has been much greater than 
we can possibly attend to, or publish immediately. ill we do 





not ask our friends to stop writing, because we know that as soon 
as Spring work is fairly commenced on the farm few will find 
time to write. 

A large number of articles designed for t 


ls number, are ul 


voidable deferred. The numerous inquiries we have received 
for information respecting the portable saw mills has induced us to 
devote a page or two to that subject; and to make up for this we 
have used smaller type than usual for a portion of the paper. 
We are also trying to effect an improvement in the quality of our 
printing ; as the work has not heretofore of late been done quite 
to our mind 
~+cooo 
Tue LEGISLATURE have resolved to adj 


25th inst. 


yurn on Monday. the 
1eir Senators or Rep 











Those of our friends who wi 
them from our 
y writing to them on the subject, 


resentatives to bring pack for office, will 





and asking them to 
tis often difficult for us to find them 


oblige us 
call and get the packages; a 


zed. 


when diseng 
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A Briu for the protection of sheep against destruction by dogs 
has recently passed the House, and is now before the Senate. It 
proposes to levy a tax of fifty cents for the first, and $1 for each 
additional dog owned by each person. Its provisions only ex 
tend to certain counties—the names or number of which we 
could not learn. We hope it may pass the Senate d be made 
to apply to nearly or quite all parts of the State ; t its fate is 
quite doubtful. 

*2.oeor 

{2 The Ohio State Board of Agriculture will meet in Cincin 
nation Wednesday, the 8th day of May, to make further ar- 
rangements for the State Fair, appoint awarding committees, &c 

The annual report of the Board is not yet printed, and we can- 
not say when it will be—owing to the pressure of legislative 
printing. 

hay taste 

(= The “American Live Stock Insurance Company” have 
appointed Jos. F. Smith, of thls city, an agent for effecting insur 
ance on cattle, horses and sheep. See advertisement. Agents 
are desired for other parts of the State. We think when farm 


to understand the matter, 
stock insured, 


ers come very many will have their 


~-<-eoo 
THe WEATHER has been seasonable, 
our last. 


with heavy rains, since 
Streams have been unusually high, and much damage 
done to fences, &c. The wheat crop in the northern and eastern 
parts of the state, we learn, 
in the central and southern parts. 
pear 
letters in this paper. 


The peach crop does not ap 
to be entirely destroyed in the south part of the state—see 
~+.eoe* 

WANTED.—We wish to employ a young man of industrious 
habits, and who can write a fair hand, to work about half his time 
at mailing papers, &c., in our office, and the other half in the 
One wishing to gain a knowledge of horti- 
culture would find this a favorable opportunity. He would have 
considerable time for reading use of our 


garden or nursery. 
and free library and 
exchange periodicals. 
~-—~7ee + 
Our THANKs are due to the Hon. S. P 
the Patent Office for packages of seeds from Washington 


{> Books and publications noticed in our next. 
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looks remarkably well—better than | 


. Chase and officers of 


Vot. VI. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Sowrne Clover Serp.—(L., Washington Co.) The present 
month is a good time for sowing clover seed—especially while 
the ground freezes at night and thaws during the day, as by 
these operations the seed. becomes covered in the soil. Itisa 
good plan to go over the field with a roller as soon as the ground 
becomes dry enough in the spring. It benefits both the wheat 
crop and the clover. Clover seed will keep good for several 
years if not eaten by worms or weevil. 

Tue Wire Worm described by you is well known by this 
name, and is at times a very troublesome pest in corn fields. We 
know of no effectual remedy. 

“Moon FarminG” is really losing popularity in this state, at 
least among well-informed men. As evidence of this we may 
state that in the discussion on making fences, cutting timber, &c., 
held in the state-house a few weeks since, not one word was said 
about the influence of the moon upon these operations, You are 
quite right in disregarding the opinions of your neighbors on 
this subject. 

Brick WALLS R. L., Pa.) Hard burnt bricks will last as 
long as , if laid with good mortar, for cellar walls, but 
stones are commonly preferred for this purpose on account of 
their absorbing less moisture. 

LEAD Pires do not rust or decay to any perceptible degree 
when laid in the ground or in water. We should place the pi 
not less than two feet beneath the surface, in order to keep the 
water cool in summer; a greater depth is necessary in sandy soil 
than in clay. 

JE: RUSALEM 








ARTICHOKES.—(J. T.. Guernsey Co.) These roots 








can be obtai ned, we think, near Massilon, O. Write to J. 8. 
l Esq., of at plac 
ther answers in Hort icultural Department.) 
+2ee 


Culture of Carrots and Field Beets. 





Every farmer who keeps a number of horses, and the usual 
amount of other farm stock, would find it profitable to grow 


from 4 to 4 acre of carrots for winter feeding. The yield is 
enormous—say 800 to 1000 bushels per acre, and their yalue as 
food is greater in proportion to the cost of raising than any other 


crop with which we are acquainted. 


Select as deep, rich and mellow soil as can be found—if not 





deep, mellow and rich, make it so by deep plowing, manuring, 
&c. Clay soil is not suitable, as it is liable to bake and prevent 
the vegetation of the seeds; nor is a black mucky soil well adap- 
ted to this crop; but a sandy loam, such as is termed second 
bottom land, will do finely. 


After plowing and harrowing thoroughly, so as to make the 


ground fine and smooth, mark it out in drills 14 or 2 feet apart 
nd linch deep, into which drop the seeds about 1 inch apart, 
and cover with a hoe or rake. The proper time for sowing, is 





from the lst of April, or as early as the state of the 
ground will pert About 2 Ibs. of seed is requisite for an acre; 
ts costat the seed stores is $1, 50 to $ $2,00 per lb. The Long Or- 
ange variety is the most common; the White Belgian is larger, 


and more productive 


Of course itis necessary to keep the growing crop free of 


weeds, and stir the ground occasionally by hoeing, &c., between 
the rows. 

Freitp Beers, as the Sugar Beet and Mangel Wurzel, are 
yrown for the same purposes as carrots, and are thought to be 


feeding cows and hogs, but not as good for 





more suitab 





eld is also very gr 





horses. The y at when rightly managed, and 
these will succeed wel! on clay soils if made deep and rich. 
The drills should be not less than 2 feet apart, and the seeds 


dropped 4 or 5 inches apart, and on 112 inches deep. Sow 
price $1 per 


» 8 or 9 inches apelt and keep the ground 


at same time as Carrots—3 lbs. of seed to the acre— 
Ib. 


cle 


Thin the plants t 

an and mellow. 
oe —_ 
Columbus Horticultural Society. 

At the Annual meeting of the Society. held on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 2d, the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. I. G. Jones. 

lst Vice President—Lewis Heyt. 

2d Vice President—Lucian BuTTLES 

Treasurer—ADAmM SITEs. 

Cor and Rec. Secretary, ALEX. E. GLENN 

Managers—Francis Stewart, M. B. Bateham, John Miller, Geo. 
G. Comstock, A. B. Buttles. 

The President made the following appointments of Commit- 
tees : 
On Finance—George G. Comstock, John Miller, Lewis Heyl. 
On the Library—Lewis Heyl, Lucian Buttles, A. B. Buttles. 
On Flowers—Joseph Sullivant, W. H. Latham, A. B. Buttles. 
On Apples—Adam Sites, Wm. Merion, M. B. Bateham. 
On Peaches—A. A. Bliss, Geo. Heyl, L. Buttles. 
On Pears—Benj. Blake, 8S. McClelland, C. Platt. 
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On Plums—F. Stewart, L. Lazell, M. B. Bateham. 

On Grapes—Alex. E. Glenn, J. W. Milllgan, G. G. Comstock. 

On Vegetables—Andrew Backus, Wm. Merion, Adam Sites. 

On Strawberries—John Burr, John Miller, F. Stewart 

On Synonymes—M. B. Bateham, John Burr, A. B, Buttles. 

On Entomology—M. B. Bateham, W. H. Latham, Jos. Sullivant. 
~2eooro 

Letter from Erie County. 





[We commend the following letter, as a model of its 
kind, to the attention of our correspondents, who have 
promised to keep us advised of the condition and pro- 
gress of things in their several counties.—Eb. } 


Mr. Batenam: The frostis out of the ground—rains 
smartly—only one mud hole in these diggins. Lake 
open off this shore—uo ice in sight. 

Wheat never looked finer---not injured yet scarcely 
atall. Peach buds uninjured. 

Wool buyers offering cash in advance at about 10 or 
15 per cent. above last year’s prices. 

Real estate looking up-ish in these patts. 

Rail roads in contemplation along south side lake. 
From Cleveland via Wellington, Norwalk and Belle- 
vue to Toledo. Also, via Elyria and Sandusky to To- 
ledo. 

We go for “water-witching’”’ almost as strongly as 
for grass growing, though we can’t exactly tell how 
either is done. Our creed is, that ‘‘what is, is.” 

Yours, B. SumMERs. 

Florence. Ohio, March 6, 1850. 

~2=eo 
Culture of the Castor Bean. 


? 





Mr. Batenam: In answer to your inquiry, | would 
state that in 1828, I was engaged in the culture of the 
castor bean, in Belmont county, on the Ohio river. 
From five acres planted, we gathered about seventy 
bushels, for which we received one dollar per bushel. 
The ground was sandy bottom, prepared as for corn, 
the rows six feet apart, and hills four feet, plowed and 
hoed through the month of June, same as corn. Then 
the plants completely shaded the ground, so that 
weeds could not grow. Some of the plants were 14 
to 16 feet high, with seed pods 30 inches long. We 
dried and hulled the beans in the sun, on floors made 
of boards. The pods require cutting twice a week, 


as they ripen by degrees, from about the middle of 


August till the plant is killed by frost. 

I think this crop will succeed well in ordinary sea- 
sons, in the southern counties of Ohio, on warm soils ; 
and at $2 per bushel will be found profitable. In 
1827--8, the beans were cultivated exteusively along 
the river, near Wheeling, but the low price of oil de- 
stroyed the market, and the business was abandoned. 

A FARMER. 

Delaware Co., O.. March, 1850. 

Amzi Atwater, of Portage county, informs us that 
several years ago, he and some other persons made an 
experiment in cultivating the castor bean in that re- 
gion, and had a beautiful growth of plants, but only a 
small portion of the beans got ripe. This we should 
have anticipated would be the result in a climate so 
far north. 

A friend of ours in this city, tried the castor bean 
crop on Scioto bottom land, in this county, some years 
ago; but owing to the difficulty and expense of harv- 
esting, and the imperfect ripening of the seeds, it was 
not found profitable. We have heard of several other 
experiments which did not prove successful, and do 


not accord with'the statement in Cist’s Advertiser of 
the 6th ult., which says: “ Wherever corn is a sure | 


crop, the castor bean is a safe one.” 


The following is the substance of Mr. Cist’s direc-| 


tions for cultivating, &c., derived from personal obser- 
vation aud the testimony of experienced growers : 
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The plant thrives in just the same soil as corn is cultivated in to 
advantage. A light dry warm soil enables it to grow rapidly, 
which is rendered necessary to ripen the bean before the fall 
frosts check its growth and maturity. 

The ground is prepared as for corn, except that the hills must 
be at least 549 to 6 feet apart. It will be well to leave wide rows 
at suitable intervals for a cart or other vehicle to pass through, in 
gathering the beans. 

Two plants in a hill are fully sufficient. Some farmers suffer 
but one of them to remain. Four or tive beans are dropped toa 
hill. These take 10, 15 or 18 days to come up, according to the 
weather. The beans should be soaked in water until the germ 
begins to swell. The beans should not be covered deep, or with 
clods of earth. Two quarts suffice for an acre, although some 
persons pliant more. 

About the first of May, as a medium between too early and too 
late, is the safest period tor planting. The time of planting should 
vary, of course, as in the case of corn, with the character of the 
spring season. Cultivate it well until quitting time, and take care 
to clip off all suckers. 

The gathering of the crop commences in the first or second 
week of August. When three or four beans have burst the pod 
and dropped out, the whole cluster is cut off, and exposed on a 
floor to the sun. Three or four warm sunny days are sufficient 
to pop out ail that are any wise mature. Some use a house and 
employ fire for drying, but frequent accidents happen in this 
mode. The field must be gene over every two, three or four 
days, as the weather renders necessary. The beans keep on rip- 
ening until frost comes. At the close of the gathering, cut off the 
stalk with what remains, and put it away in a barn or shed to 
dry. 

The productiveness of the castor bean crop varies greatly with 
the season. As an average it may be safely put down at from 25 
to 40 bushels to the acre. The plant is exposed to late spring 
frosts, to cut worm, and to cold rains retarding its growth. Too 
much rain in the flowering season blights it, and the balls fall off; 
long droughts in August prevent the formation of new blossoms, 
When the crop appears likely to be a failure, of course the 
ground is prepared tor corn and can be cultivated with that grain 
as a substitute, and without loss in such case. 

I think every intelligent farmer will agree with me, that, taking 
twenty-five bushels as the lowest probable product, and one dollar 
as the lowest probable price for years to come, an acre in beans 
is certain to be more profitable than the corn which he has here- 
tofore raised from the same space of ground. 

1 am glad that this business of expressing castor oil from these 
beans has fallen into the hands of Conkling, Wood & Co. Their 
enterprise and energy have already engratted on the ordinary 
white lead business of Cincinnati, all the principal varieties of 
colors, dry and in oil, required for the use of the west. 

7-7eor 
Butter Making for Market. 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

Mr. Eprror:—You are aware that there is much difference in 
the quality of the butter usually sold in our towns and cities ; and 
we who make and sell, as well as those who buy, suffer great in- 
justice and inconvenience, arising from the fact that many pur- 

hasers are not good judges of butter, and cannot distinguish the 
good trom the bad. and but very few are willing to pay enough 
ditference in price to compensate those who take extra pains to 
produce a really nice article. Then again, butter often looks 
nice in market, when on trial it is found bad, and the buyer does 
not know the name of the maker or vender. 

Now to remedy in part these evils, would it not be well if each 
butter maker would use a stamp by which to mark the name or 
the initials of the maker's name on the rolls, and always use the 
same stamp. ‘This would excite emulation among the butter ma- 
kers, and ensure a better quality of butter: and buyers would 
soon learn to discriminate between those whose stamp could be 
relied on for a good article of butter, and those of doubtful char- 
acter. These stamps could easily be made by any ingenious me- 
chanic, if there was a demand for them. What think you of the 
plan, Mr. Editor ? Respectfully, &c. 





M. B. CHOAT. 

Millbrook, O., March 5, 1850. 

Remarks.—We think the suggestion is first rate; and hope 
some of our good butter makers will start the practice at once: 
others wil) soon follow, and those who cannot or will not make a 
good article, will be shortly driven out of market—we hope.—Ep. 


RICH’S STRAW CUTTERS AND WASHING MA- 
CHINES. 
Proofs of Utility and Popularity. 
I TPWARDS of 4000 Straw Cutters were made and sold at the 
inventor's shop. 4500 Washing Machines were also sold by 
Rich at Penntield, N. Y. 
Over 3000 Washing Machines have been manufactured and 





| sold by 8. Wilson, Proprietor for Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


County rights of both machines for sale on reasonable terms, 
by Samvuet Wixson, Willoughby, Lake county, Ohio. 
Further information in next Cultivator. 


SIDE HILL PLOWS. 
‘ENHE subscribers manufacture and keep constantly for sale 
at their Foundry, Side Hill, Subsoil, and Levey’s Plows. 


\. T. NYE & CO. 


Marietta, March 1, 1250—4t 
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Pace’s Saw Mitt wirn Improvement For Sawine Larce Logs. 


The size of logs to be sawed by these mills must be 2 inches or 
more less than half the diameter of the saw; thus a 48 inch saw 
will cut 22 inch logs; a 52 inch saw 24 inch logs, &e. The cost 
of a 52 inch saw is $96, or $29 more than a 48inch. For plank 
road muking, especially in beech timber districts, the common 
size, (48 inches,) will do very well; but for other purposes. and 
among large timber, a 52 or even 56 inch saw would bene« essary ; 
and some persons would prefer the recent improvement, repre- 
sented above, which consists of an extra saw so attached as to 
run abore the log, while the other meets it from below. This is 
mainly designed for using, in connection with a steam engin 
but can be made to work also by horse power. 

The following bill of particulars, will show the cost of a Mill 
and Horse-power, all complete, ready to be put in operation, (as 
represented in the cut,) calculated to cut lumber twelve feet 
long. Where the lumber is wanted longer, three dollars per 
foot for all extra carriage is charged. 

One Improved Pate nt Portable Saw Mill, 48 inch Saw, 12 





feet carriage, 24 feet ways... . .... $300 00 
One pair Cant-hooks, $5—one > dozen tiles, $5—Wrench 

ig 4 SS ee wulucewa.” Wee 
One pair Long Rollers, with revolving wedge, . a 7 00 
Band, forty feet,............... .- , ‘ 20 00 
Packing, Shipping, & eee set ie hal 10 00 
Horse-power, largest size, improved, 4 to 8 horses, . 200 00 


$550 00 

Where the Horse-power is not wanted, no belt is sent unless 
specially ordered, then the cost of the Mill alone, will be three 
hundred and thirty dollars. Any good horse power, designed 
for 4 to 8 horses, can be easily adapte d to the saw mill. Where 
only the iron work 0 f the carriage is ordered, and the wood not 
taken, 50 cents per foot is deducted. The weight of the saw mill 
is adout 3,000 lbs., and of the horse-power about 3,500 lbs. The 
transportation from Baltimore (where the manufacturer resides,) 
to Cincinnati or Columbus, is commonly about $1 per 100 lbs.— 
Should a number of the mills be w — in Central Ohio, within 
a short time, as we anticipate will be, it is probable the manufac 
turer will send on a mechanic to construct the heaviest part of 
the machinery here, so as to save cost of frei; she. 

{=F Persons wishing to procure saw mills of this kind, in 
Ohio or adjoining states, will please make their wishes known 
soon. 

Address M, B. Barruam, Agent, Columbus 

Extracts from Testimonials in the Pamphlet. 

The Hon. Thos. Hart Benton, the distinguished Senator from 

Missouri, who has had one of these saw miils on his plantation, in 





Woodford county, Kentucky, for about two years, thus speaks of 


its performance in a letter, from which we make the following ex- 
tract : 

“Dear Str :—I comply with your request in stating the perfor- 
mance of the circular saw mill I bought of you and placed on 
my farm. It is cutting better than you promised it should, and is 
now at work under the care of Mr. John W. Duncan. It is driv- 
en by six horses, and cuts ash, oak, walnut, and other hard wood, 
at from six to twelve feet to the minute, according to the thick- 


ness of the dalen . Ten or twelve feet to the minute, in a thick” 
ness of one foot, is common work. She will cut her half depth’ 
say 21 inches, at that rate, giving a smoothness of surface anda 
truth of line which gives a beautiful appearance to the lumber, 
and a great comfort and advantage to the workmen in working it 
up. In a word the saw exceeds your promise; a very unusnal 
thing in a patentee—and | hope you may be remunerated for this 
and other ingenious and useful mechanical inventions, which 
place you in the class of public benefactors, and entitle you to 
the thanks, encouragement, and good wishes of the community. 
Yours, respectfully, Tuomas H. Benton.” 

Extract of a letter from Thomas Neill, Esq., of Sandusky Co., 
Ohio. 

“ Last week I sawed one thousand, one hundred and fifty-one 
feet half-inch boards in five hours and three quarters: the day 
was excessively warm, and so far from hurrying the horses, we 
repeatedly stopped and lost from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
I never have more than one hand besides myself, and he a boy, to 
drive, except the logs are very large. We gencrally use five or 
six horses, and they are not better than four Maryland or Penn. 
sylvania horses.” 

Certificate of Joel Lupton. 

‘| hereby certify that | purchased one of George Page’s Patent 
Portable Horse Power Saw Mills, which I put in operation on my 
farm, the 10th day of the 12th month, 1845. Since that time, I 
have sawed for the Winchester and Potomac Rail Road, two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand feet of railing, lineal measure, 
ity inch % 84 inch, inspected and delivered in four hundred and 
seventy days, mostly in the winter season, when | was not engag- 
ed in my farming business, which is equivalent to two thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six feet for each and every day. Many 
days | sawed as much as four thousand feet, board measure. 
The mill that has done the above work, is now in excellent order, 
and | sawed with it one day last month four hundred feet 44 inch 
plank in one hour. My mill has been no way troublesome, it is 
easily managed, and not liable to get out of order. And I can 
saw lumber of any size, even down as small as plastering lathe, 
if required. The said mill gives entire saistaction in every re- 
spect. In addition to the above, | have at the same time done a 
great deal ot sawing for my own use, and also for my neighbors. 
Given under my hand, the 20th day of the 12th month, 1848. 

; Jorn Lupton.” 

Winchester, Frederick Co., Va. 

Mr. Lupton is a member of the Society of Friends, and withal 
a most conscientious gentlemen, possessing a mind of rare me- 
chanical diserimination. His mill is propelled by one of Page’s 
Horse Powers 

Extract of a letter from E. R. Brown, Esq., dated— 

Gallatin, Mississippi, Oct. 22, 1849. 
“It affords me much pleasure to say to you that I have in opera- 

ion one of your Portable Circular Saw Mills, and that my most 

sanguine expectations are more than realized in its operations. 

It does its work with neatness and despatch. I have seen it 
cut 10 feet of plank in one minute, and that perfectly smooth and 

straight. !t is an article which every planter who requires much 
,lumber ought to have.” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





THe FaustorFr Raspperry, is not for sale, to our knowledge, 
in this vicinity. Presume it can be got at the Cleveland Nurse 
ries. We have doubts about its being much superior to the Ant 


werp varieties. (To J. F.) 

Ext Nicnots’ address is Walhonding, Coshocton county. 

Ovp Orcuarps.—(J. T. S..—We would not advise very severe 
pruning, unless the trees are very thick at top, or the branches 
too long and naked. The principal means of renovating the 
health and productiveness of the orchard, must be applied at the 
roots—in the way of plowing and manuring the land. A dres 
sing of lime and ashes, or either substance alone, wil] be found 
highly beneficial. 








GRraFTING.—(P. and 8. E.)—Pears and other fruits will not 
zrow on the willow, oak, &c.; it is folly to attempt the experi- 
ments, The pear will grow on the quince, also on the thorn, as 
there is natural affinity or relationship between these. The pear 


willjalso grow for a while on the apple, but not generally for 
many years. 

Grape CurTTINGs, should be planted in sandy ground in a sha 
dy spot, and nearly their whole length covered with the soil. In 
clay ground, fully exposed to the sun, it is difficult for them to 
take root. Early in the spring is the usual time for planting— 
though we think the fall is preferable. 

NoRTHERN Spy AppLe.—We can spare a few hundred of these 
grafts—$1 per 100, or 25 cents per dozen 

Carrot ‘ld Beet and Annual Onion seed, can be had by the 
pound at the office of this paper. 

- -2eo 








How to make a Hot Bed, 





The above engraving almost tells the whole story. The com 
The 


front board or plank about 9 inches wide, and the back 18 inch- 


mon size of the frame is 10 or 12 feet long and 4 or 5 wide. 


€s, 80 as to give the slope towards the sup, and to carry off the 
wet. The sash are made without cross-bars, and the panes of 
glass lap on each other—the same as for s 
buildings. 





lights in 
Persons who may have old windows, however, can 


roots ot 


use them for this purpose, by making the frame of proper size 
to fit the sash 

The bed is formed of stable manure in a state of fermentation. 
It should contain a good proportion of litter, but not too much 
and be in a moist condition. 


Gardeners who desire to keep up 
the heat for three or four months, usually mix dried leaves of 
forest trees, or tan bark with the manure, to prolong the period 
of heat. Butfor ordinary purposes, and when made as late as 
in March, this is unnecessary. 

To form the bed, select a dry spot of ground in a convenient 
place, sheltered from north and west winds, and open to the sun 
Drive a stake at each corner, allowing a foot each way larger 
than the size of the frame; then put on the manure, mixing it 
thoroughly with a fork, and pressing it down by gentle tread 
ing, observing to keep the pile level and of uniform quality.— 
The requisite height or quantity of manure for the bed depends 
on the time of year and the purpose for which it is designed. 
Market gardeners in this climate often make hot beds in Decem 
ber or January, and furnish radishes, &c., for table in mid-win 
ter; for such purpose, a large body of manure is necessary 
But a bed formed the latter part of March or first of April, sim 
ply for bringing forward plants of early vegetables, flowers, &c., 
only needs a moderate degree of heat, and but for a few weeks; 
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and for a frame 
will be sufficient. 


inside the 


&c 
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> by 10, a bed 2 or 3 feet inheight, when formed, 
This will take 2 or 3 common two-horse wag- 


on loads of manurt 


Put on the frame and sash and let stand 3 or 4 days, for the 


heat to arise, then put 6 or 8 inches in depth of fine garden earth 


frame, and let stand 2 or 3 days to become warm, and 


allow the first rank steam to pass off, then level the bed, sow the 


eeds, and attend carefully to giving air, and shade from hot sun, 


For more particular instructions, see any work on garden- 
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The Silver Fir eee (Picea Pectinata.) 





CULTURE OF EVERGREENS —SOWING THE SEED. 





A taste for evergreen trees is rapidly increasing in this country, 
especially among the residents of towns and cities, where space 
can only be afforded for a small number of ornamental trees ; and 
itis desired to give a cheerful aspect to the premises in winter as 
well as in summer 

The difficulty of procuring good evergreen trees in this western 
country, and the want of knowledge in regard to the best kinds, are 
zreat barriers in the way of the rapid increase of these trees ; 
but many of our more wealthy and tasteful citizens are beginning 
to surmount these obstacles. A few kinds of evergreens, as the 
Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, Red Cedar, Arbor Vite, &c., may 
be found in many yards and gardens, and will soon become quite 
common if our nurserymen can manage to grow or import them 
At the present 
y is wholly inadequate for the demand, both here 
and in the eastern states. 


in sufficient numbers and at moderate prices. 





time, the supp! 


The engraving at the head of this article is a representation of 
the European Silrer Fir, a most stately and beautiful evergreen, 
It very much 
resembles, when young, the Balsam Fir of this country; but as 
it becom »s old, it assumes a larger and more graceful form, the 
branches diverging in a horizontal or declining position, as rep- 
resented in the engraving 


which ought to become common in this country 


We have seen many magnificent specimens ot this tree in Eng- 
Among the 
latter, those in the old Linnewn gardens at Flushing, N. Y., are the 
finest; and while at Rochester last fall, we were struck with the 
beauty and rapid growth of several specimens in the Mt. Hope 
gardens, which have only been planted 7 or 8 years, and are now 


land, and some very promising ones in this country. 
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4 or 15 feet high, with branches from the ground. This tree 


thrives well on any deep soil moderately rich. Its growth, how- 
ever, is not very rapid or promising while young—hence it is not 
a favorite with the nurserymen. 

An excellent article on evergreens, with directions for planting, 
&c., (from the Horticulturiet,) may be found in our last year’s 
volume, pege 139. 

ON RAISING EVERGREENS FROM SEED. 

Several nurserymen in Ohio, have made inquiry through our 
columns for instruction as to the mode of sowing seeds of ever 
greens, they having generally failed of success in the operation 
Our experience has been quite limited on this point, and we have 
not seen any definite remarks upon it in any work published in 
this country. No great difficulty is experienced in this business 
in England and Scotland; but in this climate the hotter sun and 
greater extremes of temperature render more care necessary, 
especially in providing shade and moisture to the young seed 


lings. The following remarks on raising hardy evergreens from | 


seed, are copied from Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 

“The common kinds, such as the Scotch Fir, Larch Spruce 
and Silver Firs, Pinaster, Stone, and Weymouth Pine Seeds, and 
even the Deodar and Cedar of Lebanon, may be sown in the 
open border with great advantage in the following manner :—xe- 
lect a good fresh loamy soil which is not stiff, but rather sandy, 
and about the end of March dig and break the surface rather 
finely : then mark the ground out into beds about four feet wide 
leaving an alley of a toot between each bed ; and on some fine 
dry day sow the seeds broad cast, rather thickly, covering them 
over from a quarter to half an inch deep, according to the size of 
the seeds: then smooth the surface by gently beating it with the 
back of the spade ;—(this must only be done if the soil is dry, 
and rather light.) They will then require no other care except 
keeping them from weeds and the attacks of birds, mice and 
slugs, which are very destructive to them when they first make 
their appearance above the ground. 

“ By placing some small branches thick over the beds until the 
young plants have thrown otf the old seed-coat, they may be pro- 
tected trom the ravages of birds, and from severe winds. 

“The seeds of the greater part of the pine tribe come up in 
about six weeks after sowing in the open border, and the most of 





after sowing; atterwards they may be treated in the same way as 
other forest trees.” 
Abercombie says: “The seeds of most kinds of evergreen 
trees and shrubs, such as the Cedar of Lebanon, Pines, Firs, Cy- 
ress, Juniper, or Arbor-vitw, Red Cedar, &c., should be sown in 
March. Dig a compartment of light ground for these seeds, and 
divide it into small beds ; sow the seed therein, each sort separ- 
ate, and cover them with light earth, from about half an inch to 
an inch deep. Watering and shading the beds in dry hot wea- 
ther, will be very necessary, and to continue it occasionally, 
while the plants are young. 
—— oe > 


On Pruning Orchards, 





Epiror On1o Cuttivator — Having noticed several 
orchards recently pruned, (Feb. 14th,) in a manner, 
and at a time calculated to produce serious and lasting 
injury to the trees, I propose to offer. through the Cul- 
tivator, some reflections on pruning, based on the ob- 
servation and experience of many years. * * * * 

The best time tor pruning trees is, when the wounds 
will heal the quickest and best. There is a time when 
the bark may be removed from the entire trunk of an 
apple tree, without any material injury to the tree. 
Indeed, it is sometimes resorted to as a means of ma- 
king the tree productive. When the sap has elabora- 
ted all the materials for the formation of a layer of new 
wood and inner bark, is the time when the tree will 
suffer the least from wounds. Use a saw to amputate 
large limbs, as an axe, even in the most practiced 
hands, will sometimes cut too deep; let a sharp knife 
be drawn after the saw, to smooth the wood. Practi- 
cing in this manner, the wounds soon heal over, and 
there is not left as much dead wood as in earlier pru- 
ning. The cold winds, ice and frosts of winter and 
early spring season, the timber so deep, where cut, 
that when healed over by lapse of time, there will be 
dead wood to decay, leave a hollow and produce un- 
healthiness or death. 

It has been urged by some, as an argument in favor 
of early pruning, that the browse for cattle is worth 
several dollars, which would be lost if delayed to the 
time suggested. This may be true; but does it ne- 
cessarily follow that the practice is economical? Sup- 


| 
| 
them will be fit for transplanting into nursery-rows the first year | Geauga co., O., February, 1850. 
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| pose you do save five or ten dollars in the value of 
| browse, and injure your orchard thrice that amount? 
| Should it be tound necessary to practice winter pru- 
| ning, let me suggest the cutting the limb several inches 
from the main branches, and cutting off the stumps 
smoothly in June, which is, all things considered, the 
sufest time. Nature may operate as readily to heal 
alter that time, but it will not be as well prepared to 
stand the cold of the succeeding wiuter. 

As tothe manner of pruning an orchard, no very 
| definite rules can be laid down. A reflecting mind, 
with but little experience, will succeed better than 
old and careless operators. Prune so that the tree will 
| have an open, spreading top, so that the light and sun 
may pierce through amongst its branches. Cut off the 
limbs so equally trom the sides, that the tree shall re- 
tain its equilibrium. A common error is, to cut off too 
many lateral branches, and train a few upright ones to 
great height, as though the truit would be sweeter the 
higher it grew. A sud mistake. 


Lateral branches 

| bear better and more fruit, if light is equally accessi- 

lble. Trees trained to run very high are more expo- 
| sed to winds, and to a premature dropping of the fruit 
| from that cause. 

| A thrifty, well pruned orchard of good fruit, with 

| Varieties for every season of the year, speaks in lan- 

| guage not to be misunderstood, of the intelligence, in- 
| dustry and taste of the owner; and is promotive alike 
| of the happiness, morals und wealth of the family. It 
jrequires many years to produce such an orchard from 
the nursery, and he who lays his barbarous hands to 
winter pruning and haggling the trees when grown, is 
guilty of malpractice, and should be indicted before the 
court of public opinion, through its proper organ, the 
agricultural Journal. ReTsEL. 
-“7-7eo 
Letter from Ross County. 

The Weather— Wheat Crop—Farms and farm accounts— 
Agricultural Society Officers— Management of Fairs— 
Mr. Eprror: Spring is coming—weather quite 

warm—have had some thunder ¢o wake the grass. 

The young wheat has suffered severely from the 
late freezes. The forepart of winter was unusually 
favorable, but the latter has almost killed many fields. 

Farming goes on quite slowly. Many farmers are 
getting tired of the business. In this (the eastern) 
part of the county there is plenty of land for sale—from 
the best of Scioto bottom at $50 per acre, to upland at 
$15. The farming business as it is, and has been car- 
ried on, pays a less per centage than any business we 
know of. Some good farms yield as low as one per 
cent., and the best not over four. Few farmers, how- 
ever, pretend to keep debt and credit accounts, and 
know but little how they are getting on, only as they 
take in a compass of some five or ten years, and com- 
pare their present condition with what it was then. 
Every thing is guessed at. The expense of raising 
| the crop is guessed at—the amount raised is guessed 
at—the advantages of feeding or selling the grain is 
guessed at. Thus guessing, many farmers are getting 
tired of the business. And what wonder? We would 
like to know the merchant that could carry on a guess 
business for 5 or 10 years, and not break up? Our 
opinion is, that nothing would benefit most farmers so 
much as keeping regular accounts of all they do— 
such as time and manner of sowing or planting—cost 
of cultivation—amount of product, &c. These ac- 
counts should be in black and white, and preserved 
for reference. 

The Ross County Agricultural Society elected its 
officers for the coming year. James Vause, President; 
Wm. M. Anderson, V. President; Geo. W. Workman, 
Treasurer; aud R. H. Lansing, Secretary. The elec- 
tion was held several months earlier this year than 
usual, that the officers might have ample time to make 
proper arrangements for the fair. 
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There has been more or less confusion and much} many branches that you deem important. This doen 
irregularity in all our fairs, owing to having new offi-| look like dilemma with two horns, if not three. 


cers every year. These new officers generally make That you can, in the present state of things, wholly 


some new arrangements that many don’t find out till | avoid all difficulties, | cannot hope. Our present sys- 
too late. Indeed, all the country tairs we have atten-|tem of cominon school education is undeni ibiy defec- 
ded vet. have lost much for want of system, or order. | tive, and our high schools, whether christened Board- 
And we have wondered if it would not be we'll for all | ing Schools, Acadamies or Colleges, though they sup- 
the county societies in the State to have their bills| ply some desirable facilities, are often entirely want- 
struck by some one in Columbus. These bills should |ing in other departments of human culture. True 
zive the order of the day, or days, the articles on which | educat ion comprises far more than a knowledge of the 
pre minums are awarded, &c. The amounts should be | so-called scie a es, and | cannot but imagine that the 


left for the officers to fill. If sucha plan could be | time is not far distant when our present modes of edu- 
adopted, it would certainly tend to secure uniformity, cation will be regarded as almost barbarous. The 
and be a great saving of expense. What think you? | truth is, that scholars have for a long time been pro- 
[Better agree on general rules, and publish them in verbially ignorant of the most common matters, and 
the Cultivator—then each society print its own bills. | this, though not a universal truth, has still too much 
—Ep.] lclaim to be a general one. They have been persons of 

One more item, and I am done for this time Will) real value to society in their peculiar department, but 
you be so good as to provide a — book, in which to | few of them have been acknowledged as truly great. 
put down all the sheep you hear of being killed by | There is another class, usually termed self-made men, 
dogs in the State this year; and will you request your | and these are generallv the great men of every age 
correspondents to inform you of all they know of, and | They have studied books less, bat nature and man 


their value.” more. Occasionally we meet with one who has shar- 
On Feb. 13, Geo. W. Rennick had 60 killed and 10)ed the double discipline of the school and the world, 
crippled, worth $1,50 per head. one who adds to classical refinement that practical 
On same night another farmer had 3 killed, worth | — sense that prepares him to use his powers intel- 
$1,50 per head. Simpson Jones. gently, whether he mingles with the high or low, 
Ross Co., Feb. 27, 1850. wise ‘ther he devotes himself to manual or scientific 


*We will endeavor to comply with this request, but | pursuits. These are the model men of the world.— 
aoe : sae _ | After such patterus, we desire to see the future mould- 
it is not probable that we shall be informed of mor jed, yet there is no school within my knowledge that 
than one-fourth of ‘the whole number destroyed.—Ep. ] | |can fully supply this training. Indeed, I do not think 
a | we ou; cht ever to expect all this disc ipline from schools. 
NETS | t st » > » = 
HOU! SEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, It must half of it be done at home, in the social cir 
_ peshesos ___ |cle, and this is one of the strongest arguments in favor 
' : ‘ ee. jof bringing the means of knowledge so near the 
‘ s! This de nt of the Cultive s for your o | 5. § = , r 
ianens! ‘This Gagarin : - ; nan coed 8 for youre" lhomes of all, that the heart and hands can be practic- 
POS San Se SAE Sn ee nen ens Saat jally educated, while the mind is acquiring appropriate 
articles for its columns as you think will interest or benefit female disciplis ’ , . i § appro} 
scipline 
There is some hope for the partial attainment of 
this obje ct before the present generation make way 





readers. The editor will revise and correct your communica \¢ 
tions if necessary, before they go to the printer; so do not ex- 
cuse fyourselves by the plea of inability. It is surely a means of 





usefulness which you should not neglect to improve. |for their eee The se hool law proy iding for 
. the establishment of union schools in large towns, has 
| ted so favorably that it is now proposed to e 
* operated so te : 4 ) > ™ 
Corn Starch for Puddings, &c. E y they ~ 


tend the system so that every township y . 
Mr. Wood of this city has enlarged the Starch Manufactory | ae ” rs s : nshij a have a 
high or central school, where all who have graduated 
near town, and is now producing a beautiful article of pearl lf t} li 7 Sarl 
r i c schoo se 2 
starch from Indian corn. Many of the good housewives in this —_ ne a ees ti mg . hi 1 ner ; es ” — 
city have been trying the receipts given in our paper of Dec lst, lew , . ." se id : a ee 8 see: pms on The 
J ' *he rot 1 @ - de » 
for making puddings, cakes, &c., of this starch, and all are ls x igh “ ‘hs 1 ee ‘ é ry ae et gre ne: f ae 
greatly pleased with the same. We expect to be able to give ~ i right ) ec a a . te “ 1eTs WI a i ver, fora 
some further receipts for preparing this wholesome and delicious | ong time embarrass the system, and render it ineffi- 


article of food before long. i ati _ bape obstacle must be overcome, and that 
IMPROVEMENT IN BREAD MakinG.—A small quantity of corn ry. ~~ such a a 7 ance sm 
cain, cig = titile speed fox anh inal of rend, powdetedend Looking at all the demands that will be made short- 


mixed with the flour, or dissolved in the water used for wetting, ly for thoroughly educated teachers, and at the same 
adds greatly to the ewectness and lightness of bread. We sup.| “me considering the difficulties that beset you, the 
pose that in the fermentation of the bread, the starch is partially best advice that T can ‘debh PO heating first to become as 
converted into sugar—hence its sweetening effect an educated physically and morally as you 
adie *an at home, and then go abroad for a time, prepared 

to discriminate between the true and the false. At 

the same time, carry with you an amount of moral 

courage that will secure you against any follies that 

» merely educated intellect may be liable to fall into, 

a ian I have little fear that you will return home in any 

je rree de pre ived by your ad vantage 

| 

} 

i 


Education of Farmers’ Daughters. 





Letter from Aunt Patience to Helen—No. 3. 





My Dear Hecen: I must confess that I felt a little 
sorry to find myself crowded out of the corner of th 
paper last month, especially as those agreeable letter 

ime trom your two sweet cousins, Elizabet! 





Perhaps I ought not to close without saying a little 
aud | more in regard to schools, lest I should be misunder- 
Maggie, provoking immediate answers. But they are 


jstood. Defective as our common system has been 

good girls,” and will wait for a week or two, a djand faulty as many of our high schools still are, we 
lowe them much—how much, we can never fully ap- 

birds and flowe rs to Maggie; and pe rch ince | may | preciate To the 0 ld spe Ctac led SC hool master, who 
give them both a little lecturing for their notions} wielded his little round hickory rod over our devoted 
about city folks. But I must first try to answer your | heads, while he bore sway for seven winters in the 
queries, for I deem them of no small moment. ~ little brown school house, I, individually, owe a debt 
You, it seems, have met with discouragements in|of gratitude that a life of intelligent labor can alone 
regard to going abroad to extend your education,|repay. No matter if he did use “to heartily wish that 
while you find no school within the limits of your|I would actually transgress the rules so that he might 
neighborhood, where you can acquire a knowledge of}make my hand ring with the practical application 


then I promise myself the pleasure of talking about 
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of his little round rule, | know that my restlessness 
was enough to weary asaint, and I venerate him none 
the less, because he had not learned to wield a more 
purely spiritual control. 

There are many among my teachers that Llove with 
little less than filial regard, and if this sbould meet 
their eye, let them accept it as a token of thanks from 
a once restless, wayward child, whom they assisted to 
discipline and prepare for the labors and respousibili- 
ties of life. Butfor them I should never have been as 
now, 


Your affectionate, Aunt Patience 





NOTICE. ; 

FP NHE managers of the “ House of Retuge, for the reformation 

of juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, w 
as apprentices with farmers and mechanics in Ohio and Indiana, 
a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of age. For p 
ticulas, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richn nond, Ind 
ana; Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio; or by j 
Ww. L add, Smithfiel % Jefferson county, Ohio; Ezra Bailey y. 
cinnati; Benj. J. Wright, Colerain, Belmont county, O.; Ezra 
Cattell, Harrisville, Harrison county, O.; James D. Ladd, Ri 
mond, —— Co., O 

Feb. 1850. 

ey For the information of those who may wish to obt: 
prentices from the above Institution, it may be stated 
schooling must be given, according to the age of the child ; and 
this may be in winter or summer, at the option of the master.— 
Two suits of clothing must be given to the apprentice when of 
age; one of which must be new. And if the apprentice serv: 
out his or her full time, to receive from twenty-five to fifty dol 
lars in money, by way of encouragement to faithfulness and good 
conduct. 

The managers of the H. of R. being particularly desirous of 
placing the children under their care, with oultabl e persons only, 
those applying for apprentices will please give good references or 
send testimonial of character, &c. to Isaac C olfins , 33 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia. 






to place out 














VALU ABLE W ORKS ON FARMING GARDEN- 
ING, HORTICULTURE, &c. &e. 
4‘OR Sale by I. N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON, Booksellers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Agricultural Chemistry ; By Justus Liebig, 1 vol. 
i 


do by James F. W. Johnston, 1 vol 

do by Charles Squarrey, 1 vol. 

do by John Anthony Chaptal, 1 vol 

do Familiar Letters on; by Justus Lie- 
big, 1 vol 

do Prize Essays on ; by Geo. Townes, 1 v 

do Catechism of; by James F. W. John 


ston, 1 vol. 
American Husbandry, 2 volumes 
The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; by 
Fessenden, 1 vol. 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 1300 Engravings 
J. C. Loudon, 1 vol. ® vo. 
European Agriculture and Rural Economy. 2 vols. 8 vo 
Elements of Agriculture ; by F. G. Skinner, ] vol. 
The Farmers’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs 
by C. W. Johnston, 1 vol. 8 vo., 1165 pa; 
Farmers’ Library ; by J. 8. Skinner, 2 vols 8 vo. 
Farmers’ Dictionary ; by D. P. Gardner, 1 vol 
Farmers’ ‘Treasure ; by F. Falkner, to which is added Produc- 
tive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 
Farmers’ Companion; by the late Hon. Jesse Buel, 1 vol 
Farmers’ Land Measurer ; by James Pedder, 1 vol. 
Journal of Agriculture ; by J. 8. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo 
Manures, or the Farmers’ Guide and Field Companion ; by 
Campbell Morfit, 1 small vol. 
The Principles of Agriculture ; by Albert D. Thayer, 1 vol. 8 5 
The Practical Farmer, Gardener, and House Wite ; by Edward 
James Hooper, 1 vol. 
Produce Tables; by William W. Alcott, 1 vol 
Productive Farming; by J. A. Smith, 1 vol 
Popular Vegetable Physiology, 1 vol 
‘The Potatoe Plant; bv Alfred Smee, 1 vol 
The Sugar Beet and Manufacture of Sugar, 1 vol 
‘The Sugar llanters’ Manual; by W. J. Evans, M. D., 1 vol 
A Treatise on Agriculture; by John Armstrong, with notes by 
J. Buel, 1 vol. 
The Western Farmer and Gardener, 1 vol. 8 vo 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
The American Herd Book; vy Lewis F. Allen, 1 vol. 8 vo 
‘The American Shepherd ; by L. A. Morrell, 1 vol 
The American Poultry Book; by Micajah Cook 
The American Poulterers’ Companion 
Complete Farrier and Horse Doctor, 1 vol. 
Cattle—Their Breeds, Management and Diseases, } vol 
Clatter on Diseases of Horses; by J. 3. Skinner, 1 vol 
Clater and Youatt’s Cattle Doctor ; by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 


Thomas G 


. 1378 pages ; by 














Domestic Animals; their Management, &c.; by R. L. Allen, 
Diseases of Animals; or American Veterinarian; by S. W. 


Cole, 1 vol. 
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Food of Animals and the Fattening ot Cattle ; by R. D. Thomp- 








erv, 1 vol 
orse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound ; by W. Miles 
M h Cows Treatise on ohn =. Skinner, 1 vol 
Mason's Farriery and Stud Box L vol 
The Pig; Breed, Mangagement, Feeding of ; by Wm. Youatt. 
Youatt on the Horse; with an Essay on the Horse and Mule ; 
by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 8 vo. 


FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE 

\merican Fruit Culturist ; by J. J. Thomas, 1 vol 

A rican Forest Trees; by D. J. Browne, : vol. 8 vo. 

its and Fruit Trees of America; by A. J. Downing, 1 vol 

| Kitcher irden ty Patrick Niellei vol 
rd; by l 1 Floy 1 vol 


e and the Raising of Silk Worms; by W. H. 











The Mulberry Tree and the Raising of Silk Worms, by John 
Clark, 1 vol 
New American Orchardist ; by William Kendrick 
lrees and Fruits, 2 vols. 
rhe Vine Dresser’s Guide ; by John J. Dufour, 1 vol 
GARDENING. 
The American Gardener ; by Bern: a Mc Mahon, 1 vol. 8 vo 


d do by William Cobbett, 1 small vol. 
The Family Kitchen Garden by yr bne Buist, 1 vol 
Encyclopwdia of Gardening; by J. C. Loudon; 1 vol. 8 vo., 
L000 engravings, 1270 pages. 
Kitchen an t Garden, 1 vol. paper 


i } 
‘The New American Gardener ; by Thomas G, Fessenden 
FLORICULTURE 
‘ r Garde n Directory 
Con plete Flori st, 1 vol paper 
Encyclopedia of Plants; by J C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo 
Every Lady Her Own Flower Garden, 1 vol. 12 mo 
Elements ot Hortic ulture ; by J. E. Fessenden 
Florist’s Manual ; by H. Bourne, A. B., 1 vol. 
Hortus Britanicus; by J. C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo 
Hand Book of Plants and Fruits; by L. G. Chapin, 1 vol. 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden; by Mrs. Loudon, 1 
vol 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture; by A. J. Dow- 
ning. 
Manual of Roses by William R. Prince, 1 vol 
Plants of Boston and its Vicinity ; by Jacob Bigelow. 
The Rose ; its History, Culture of ; by 8. B. Parsons, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
The Rose Manual; by Robert Buist, 1 vol 
The Theory of Horticulture; by John Lindley, 1 vol. 
March 15, 1850. 





by Robert Buist, 1 vol. 





THE AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
AT VINCENNES, ni ANA 
CHARTER UNLIMITED: GRANTED JAN. 2, 1850: caprrax, $50,000! 
io )R the Insurance of Horses, Mule 8, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and 
Cattle oe every description, against the combined msks of 
Fire, Water, Accident and Disease 
Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death 
DIRECTORS 
George D. Hay, Hon. Abner T. Ellis, 
John Wise, Ambram Smith, 
Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Thos. Bishop. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
B. 8. Wurrney, Secretary Wo. Burren, Treasurer. 
Jos. F. Smrtru, Agent at Columbus, O 
Vincennes, March 15, 1850. 


Joseph G. Bowman, 
Hiram Decker, m. b., 
Isaac Mass 


FRUIT TREES. 


For Sale at the Coshocton Nursery 
i* L/ tock of Apple Tre 
weet apes, » years old, 


ind five years old, 





*3, including 30 choice kinds of 
£10: three years old, $14 ; four 
19 per hundred. 

Peara, 2 and 3 years old, 50 cents; 4and 5 years old, 75 cents 


lui 25 cents each 
hes ir bud, ball B pe r hundred, or 8 cents each; one year from 
15 to 7 feet high $10 per hundred, or 13 cents each. 
alogues to post paid A plicants 
3. HUMRICKHOUSE, 








Coshocton. 
15, 1850 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Just Received, at the Offic of the Ohio Cultivator, 
\ GENERAL assortment of fresh garden seeds obtained from 
most reputable sources Also CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
consisting of about fifty varieties, mostly annu ils—y rice 50 cents 
per dozen varieties—25 papers tor $ hes can easily be sent 
by ma M. B. BATEHAM. 
March 1, 1850 


MADDER ROOTS. 
\ ADDER Sets selected for plantin rice $1,50 per bushel 
i if not less than ten bushels are ordered, will be car fully 
packed and forwarded by railro oP or canal if desired, adding cost 
of boxes M. B. BATEHAM 
Columbus, February 15, 1850 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ouro CuLtivator OFFICE, March lth. 
We find no important intelligence in regard to present or pro- 
spective prices of farm produce, in the markets of this country 
or Europe. 
The foreign demand for pork, bacon and other American pro 
visions, continues good. Corn also continues to be 


Indian ex- 


ported, but not largely, owing to the low prices of fl and 
wheat. 

Wool is likely to rule higher this year than Jast, judging from 
present indications, but how much higher, we cannot venture to 
guess at present. 

Cincinnati, March 13.—-Canal navigation being suspended by 
the freshets, has caused some advance of prices 
$5 ® bbl.; Wheat 90095 and Barley 
80@90; Flax Seed $1,50; Timothy Seed, pure, $3@3,25; Clover 


Seed 75@$3,90 to $4; Potatoes 45@50; Onions 60@70 
>» 


yur 


We shall watch the signs and report often. 


Flour $4,75@ 


ar 


bu.; Corn 35@37; Rye 








(dull) 









Dried Apples $1,50@$1,75 # bu.; Peaches $2,25@$2,50; Pork, 
Mess, $8,62@$8,75 ® bbl; Prime $6,50; Lard 534@6c Ib.; But 
ter is dull at 8@9 cts. for packing, and 1214 to 16 at retail; Eggs8 
@9 cts. # dozen. Beef Cattle range from $4 to $6 P 100 Ibs 


net, according to quality. 
35 cts.; 


common 25@2b cts. 


Wool is quoted thus: 
ly do. 


Same quotations will 


Full blood 33@ 
do. 26@2 


for P 


34 do. 31@33 cts.; 27@30 cts; 4 8 cts 


serve ittsburgl 
and Columbus Wool markets. 

At Columbus, nothing is done at present except ina retail way 
Freight arrangements on the railroad are not yet completed, and 
the canal is not in operation. No Wheat of 
Corn 25 cts,; Oats 25; $4; Timothy none to 


Flour sells at $5. 
fered. Clover Seed 


be had. 


GREAT SALE OF OHLO LANDS, 
VENHE attention of farmers is now invited to the sale of about 
THREE THOUSAND ACRES of land surrounding the vill 
age of Gambier, in Knox county, Uhio. These lands constitute 
the principal part of the tract owned and improved by Kenyon 
College. 

The College and Seminary buildings with the church and village. 
stand on a beautiful eminence, nearly in the centre, on a reserve 
of about 600 acres. The flourishing and well built town of Mr. 
Vernon, contains about 4000 inhabitants, three flouring mills, two 
woolen factories, two extensive iron foundries, and other impor- 
tant manufactories; lies five miles west on the railroad which 
connects the Ohio canal at Newark, with Lake Erie, at Sandusky 
City. Vernon river, a permanent stream of pure water, runs 
more than three miles within the above tract, furnishing exten 
sive water power, which is partially improved with valuable 
mills. There are from 

800 to 1000 ACRES RICH BOTTOMSs, 
not subject to destructive inundations. The remainder is oak 
land of the first quality. More than hnlf of the tract is well 
improved, and under good fence; the residue is supplied with an 
abundance of excellent timber, and embraces some fine quarries 
of free-stone. These lands lying in one of the healthiest regions 
in the United States, and in the heart of the great grain growing 
district of Ohio, will be offered, in lots of suitable size for farms, 
at public sale, at Gambier, on the 26th and 27th of March, A. D., 
1850. 
TERMS OF SALE. 
One-fourth, cash in hand—the remainder in deferred payments 


extending to seven or ten years if desired, with interest from the | 


day of sale, payable annually. 
M. T. C. WING, Agent. 
March 1, 1850. 





CHOICE SEEDLING POTATOES. 

ee UFFALO Seedling Pinkeyes "—rather long, marble white, 
eyes bright pink ; productive, hardy and excellent for the 

table. 


“Erie Seedling —long, white, intershaded with pink, purple | 


and green ; Ag acme hardy and fine for the table. 

My “Early Junes” are large, round, smooth, light-orange- 
white; on the whole, the best early potatoe for early marketing 
1 have found. 

— ALSO — 

Superior renovated seedling potatoe seed, gathered from the 
most select varieties, combined with choice specimens, late froin 
Europe and South America. 

Carefully packed and delivered at the depot; $2 per bushel, $4 


per barrel. Seeds per packet sufficient for 10 bushels seedlings, | 
transmissive by male at double postage, $1 per packet, with | 


directions. N. 8. SMITH 
Buffalo, New York, March 1, 1850. 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
\ E have 200,000 very superior two year old Asparagus 
Price one dollar per hundred. They can be sent by express or 
otherwise as ordered. For sale at the Seed Store of 
Feb, 15, 1850. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


| Water Witching—More Facts; Culture of Potatoes 


Plants, with which we shall be pleased to fill orders.— | 


JOHN F. DAIR & CO., Cincinnati eee and Markets 





VoL. VI. 


TREES AT REDUCED PRICES. 
iE proprietors atthe Lake Erie Nursery and Gardens, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have determined to offer their large stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. &c., to purchasers, at 





i 


very low prices. The collection is one embracing all the most 
choice varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Apricots, Quinces, Raspberries, &c. &c., together with a very 
large stock of ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

With a view of making some change in their Nursery busi- 
ness, many of the trees will have to be removed, unless sold, and 
they therefore are disposed to offer purchasers great advantages. 
Nursery men who wish for small trees and shrubs can be sup- 
plied at very low rates. We have published no new edition of 
our catalogue this spring ; but we have exerted ourselves to keep 
up with the times, and almost every desirable variety of fruit or 
shrubs, if procurable anywhere, may be found in our collection. 
Address post paid ELLIOTT & CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 1, 


1850, 

SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 

JT up in boxes, of 44 or 44 bushel; price $2 per bushel for 

large sizeed tubers, or $3 for small ones. A supply will be 

kept on hand for sale at A. Haines’ Grocery, Buckeye Block#Co- 

lumbus; also at the residence of the subscriber, in Mifflin town- 

ship. The potatoes will be ready for sale by the 15th of March, 
Sweet potatoe plants or sprouts, will also be for sale at the 

above named places, during the month of May. 

THOMAS McCOLLEY. 








March 1, 1850.* 
THE AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. 
NEW and valuable book, containing full information on 
4% Breeding, Rearing, Diseases and management of DOMES- 
TIC POULTRY, by an association ot practical breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published by John P. Jewet 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston, and is offered at the extreme low price 
of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of every man 
interested in poultry. 

[3 We want one hundred good faithful Agents to sell the 
work in every county of New England, New York, Penn., and 
the west, in connection with Cole’s American Fruit Book, and 
Cole’s American Veterinarian. 

Active intelligent men can make money at the business. 

Address post paid the publishers, 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.,, 

January 15, 1850. 

P. S. The American Fow!] Breeder is done up in thin covers, 
and can be sent by mail to any point in the country. Any person 
sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, shall receive a 
copy of this work. 


IMPROVED WELL AND CISTERN PUMPS, 
| OWNS, MYNDHERSE & CO., of Seneca Falls, New York, 
would call the attention of Hardware Merchants and all 
others who have occasion to dealin or use Suction Pumps, to 
their Cast Iron, Revolving Spout and Cistern Pumps, for which 
they have obtained Letters Patent of the United States. For par- 
ticular description and figures of our Pump, see 24th number of 


the Ohio Cultivator, page 375. 
February 15, 1850. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 

WILL furnish at the office of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, a 

choice article of Sweet Potatoes for seed, in boxes of one peck 
each, 3 varieties mixed, price $1 per box. These potatoes are 
put up with great care, expressly for transportation, and are war- 
ranted to keep sound till planting time, or the money will be re- 
funded. Directions for sprouting and cultivation will accompany 
each box. They will be ready by the first of March. 

H. STANLEY. 








Circleville, O., Feb. 1, 1850. 
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